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Art.  I.  T*he  Ilijlcry  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Rofnan  ErTf* 
pire.  By  Edward  Gibbon^  Efq.  Volumes  IV ^  Vy  and  VI, 
4to.  31*  35.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1788. 

[  Continued  from  our  lajl:  ] 

pAGE  212.  ‘  \n  the  prophetic  Jlyle^  yf\i\Q\\wks  the  prefent  or , 
.  ‘  pa/i  for  the  future^  Mahomet  had  faid,  appropinquavit  hora^ 

^  eji  This  figure  of  rhetoric  has  been  converted 

y  into  a  fa£l,  which  is  faid  to  be  attefted  by  the  moll  refpedlable 
‘  witnelTes. — The  feftival  is  ftill  celebrated  by’  the  Perfians/ 
Mr.  Gibbon  here,  and  in  the  pafTage  preceding,  miftakes  to¬ 
tally  the  nature  of  the  Koran.  The  hints  in  it  have  not  bceir 
made  ‘  the  bafis  of  traditions.*  The  traditional  is  the  full 
llory,  and  the  Koran  contains  only  the  abjira^  of  it.  We  fee- 
this  very  evident  in  the  palTage  before.  The  whole  hiftory*  of 
Mahomet’s  nofturnal  journey  from  the  temple  of  Mecca- to  the-’, 
feventh  heaven,  was  related  by  himfelf  the  very  next  morning  to 
his  countrymen  of  Mecca.  Yet  the  Koran  contains  no  more 
account  of  it,  than  this  general  one  ;  that  God  ‘  tranftullt. 
*  fervum  fuum  ab  oratorio  Haram  ad  oratoriuin  remotiffinium,’ 
meaning  certainly,  with  the  ideas  of  Mahomet  at  the  time  of, 
writing  the  words,  from  the  temple  of  Mecca  to  the  temple  of 
the  feventh  heaven.  This  therefore  is  actually  polterior  in  time, 
to  the  recital  of  the  llory  the  next  morning ;  is  to  b^^explaincd 
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by  the  tradition  of  it;  and  is  accordingly  explained  fo  by  the? 
Mahometans  thcmfelves,  to  this  day.  And  the  cafe  is  nearly 
fimilar,  with  the  prefent  paflage.  It  is  no  prophecy.  It  js 
merely,  like  the  former,  an  intimation  of  a  ftory  related  bv 
himfelf.  Only  here  the  intimation  is  as  full  as  the  relation,  and 
the  Koran  therefore  is  a  fufficient  witnefs  of  its  own  meaning. 
The  Koran  itfclf  relates  the  incident,  not  as  a  future,  but  as  a 
part,  fact.  ‘  The  hour  hath  approached,’  it  fays,  ‘  and  the 
>  moon  bath  been  fplit  afunder  ;  but  if  they  fee  a  fign^  xhey  turn 

*  afide,  faying  this  is  a  powerful  charm  \  and  they  accufe  of  /w- 
‘  pojlure^  &c.  Here  the  context  proves  demonftrably,  that 
the  prophetic  interpretation  of  the  paflage  is  only  a  forry  fubter- 
fiige  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s,  equally  againft  grammar  and  good-fenfe. 
Mahomet  here  appears,  adtually  Sieging  fuch  a  miracle  to  have 
been  wrought  by  him,  and  confeflTing  the  people  not  to  have 
believed  it.  Even  one  of  his  petfonal  followers,  Ebn  Mafud, 
affirmed  he  beheld  the  miracle  with  his  own  eyes  ;  and  even 
faw  mount  Hara,  one  of  the  hills  near  Mecca,  appear  at  the 

•  time  between  the  two  divifions  of  the  moonf*  Accordingly 

*  it  is  faid,’  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  tells  us,  ‘  to  be  attefted  by  the 
^  moft  refpeclable  eye-witnefles.’  And,  as  the  fa6l  is  believed 
by  the  Mahometans  in  general  J,  fo  Mr.  Gibbon  again  allows 
‘  the  feftiyal’  of  it,  to  be  ‘  ftill  celebrated  by  the  Perfians’  in 
particular.  So  unhappy  Is  Mr.  Gibbon,  in  all  his  attempts  to 

.  ftrip  Mahometanifm,  of  its  pretended  miracles  of  aftion,  and  its 
real  prodigies  of  abfurdity ! 

P.  227.  Text.  ‘  A  fmall  portion  of  ground,  the  patrimony 
i  of  two  orphans,  was  acquired  by  or  purchafe^  Note.  ‘  Pri- 

*  deaux— reviles  the  wickednefs  of  the  impoftor,  who  defpoiled 
two  poor  orphans,  the  fons  of  a  carpenter;  a  reproach  which 

*  he  drew  from  the  Difputatio  contra  Saracenos,  compofed  in 
/  Arabic  before  the  year  H30;  but  the  honejl  Gagnier— has 

‘  Jhewn^  that  they  were  deceived  by  the  word  Al  Nagjar^  which 
‘  fignifies  in  this  place,,  not  an  obfeure  trade,  but  a  noble  tribe 
^  of  Arabs.  The  dcfolate  Hate  of  the  ground  is  deferibed  by 
}  Abulfeda ;  and  his  worthy  interpreter  has  proved,  frorti  A1 

*  Bochari,  the  offer  of  a  price ;  from  A1  Jannabi,  the  fair  pur- 
^  chafe  \  and  from  Ahmud  Ben  Jofeph,  the  payment  of  the  money 
‘  by  the  generous  Abubeker.  On  thefe  grounds  the  prophet  miijl 
}  be  honourably  acquitted^  We  here  fee  the  zeal,  with  which 
Mr..  Gibbon,  taking  the  honejl  and  worthy  Gagnier  for  his 
date  in  the  work,  labours  to  prove  the  innocence  of  Mahomet 
in  this  tranfaclion.  But  the  evidence  of  Gagnier  in  favour  of 
Mahomet,  had  been  feirly  ftated  before  in  Modern  -  Univcrlal 


•  Mod.  Univ.  Hia.  1.62.  f  Ibid.  ibid.  J  Ibid.  ibid.  ' 
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Hiftory,  i.  95  —  96;  and  the  reader  too,  candidly  left  to  judge, 
between  the  accufatioii  and  the  defence.  Mr,  Ciibbon  there¬ 
fore  has  only  the  merit,  of  producing  the  evidence  at  fecond  hand. 
Nor  can  we,  after  ail,  fay  with  Mr.  Gibbon,  that  Mahomet 

*  mud  be  honourably  acquitted.’  To  aflert  that  Prideaux  and 
his  author  ‘  were  deceived’  into  the  dory,  bv  miftaking  the 
name  of  an  Arab  tribe  for  the  name  of  a  buhnefs  ;  is  omy  to 
trifle  with  the  reader.  A  circumjlance^  like  this,  cannot  in  the 
remoteft  degree  afFe£l  the  fubftance  of  the  dory.  And,  even 
in  the  point  itfelf,  whether  a  writer,  who  (as  we  fhall  indantly  • 
diew)  lived  in  the  court  of  a  Saracen  caliph,  was  likely  to  con-, 
found  the  name  of  a  Saracen  tribe,  with  that  of  a  particular  pro* 
feffion,  and  to  know  the  very  language  of  tfie  country,  worfe 
than  an  European  of  the  prefent  century ;  or  whether  Peter  of 
Toledo,  who  tranflated  the  Arabic  original  into  Latin,  was 
likely  to  know  it  wojfe  than  Gagnier,  who  never faw  the  ori-- 
ginal^  and  only  guefled  at  it  through  and  againjl  the  tranflation  ; 
let  common-fenfe  decide.  ‘  It  is  recorded  as  an  indance  of  his 

*  [Mahomet’s]  injudice,’  fays  Prideaux  on  the  authority  of 
Difputatio  Chridiani,  c.  4,  ‘  that  he  violently  difpoffefl'ed  cer- 
‘  tain  poor  orphans,  the  children  of  an  inferior  artificer  a  little 
‘  before  deceafed,  of  the  ground  on  which  it,*  a  mofqiie  at  Me¬ 
dina,  ‘  dood ;  and  fo  founded  this  fird  fabric  for  his  worihip, 

‘  with  the  like  wickednefs  as  he  did  his  religion*.’  .  The  work 
here  alleged  by  Prideaux,  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  was  written  ‘  bc- 
‘  fore  the  year  113O.*  It  was  in  all  probability  written  very 
long  before,  as  it  was  then  tranflated  out  of  Arabic  into  Latin. 
It  was  written  too,  by  one  who  actually  held  an  office  in  the 
court  of  a  Saracen  caliph ;  and  was  addrefl’ed  by  him  to  his 
friend,  a -Mahometan  f.  It  forms  therefore  a  very  important 
authority.  Againd  it,  is  produced  A1  Bochari,  w'ho  died  in 
86g,  A1  Jannabi,  whofe  hidory  comes  down  to  1588,  and  Ahmed 
Ben  jofeph,  who  finiflied  his  in  1599  The  only  witnefs  of 
moment  againd  him,  therefore,  is  A1  Bochari.  And  he  atteds. 
only  offer  of  a  price;’  which  is  very  confident  with  the 
relation  of  Prideaux’s  author,  and  indeed  implies  it.  A  price 
being  oxiXy  ' offered^  and  not  given  it  being,  inadequate,'*  we  fiip- 
pofe,  and  therefore  refufed;  the  ground  was  taken  away  by  vio¬ 
lence.  Nor,  even  if  we  admit  all  the  three  witnefles  in  favour 
of^  Mahomet,  can  he  be  acquitted.  A1  Bochari  alleges,  that  a 
price  was  offered.  But  A1  Jannabi  denies  this,  fays  a  price  was 
given^  and  fo  ‘  a  fair  purchafe’  was  made  by  Mahomet^  And 


*  Prideaux’s  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  76;  f  Prideaux^s  Letter  to 
D^llf,  p.  163.  J  Ibid.  ibid,  p,  157,  159,  and  154. 
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then  Ahmed  Ben  Jofeph  comes,  contradicts  A1  JannabI,  and 
avers  no  purchafe  to  have  been  made  by  Mahomet^  but  the  pur- 
chafe  to  have  been  actually  made  by  Abubeker^  he  paying  th^ 
money.  'Bhus  do  Mahomet’s  witnefles  confound  themfelves, 
and  confirm  the  accufation.  But  let  us  confider  the  ftory,  upon 
the  face  of  all  thefc  teftimonies  united.  From  A1  Bochari  we 
learn,  that  a  price  was  offered  by  Mahomet,  and  not  accepted 
by  the  owner?.  From  Prideaux’s  author  we  find,  that  the  land 
was  then  taken  away  by  Mahomet.  From  Ahmed  Ben  Jofeph 
we  undcrltand,  that  this  violence  was  urged  againft  Mahomet, 
as  it  is  actually  urged  by  Prideaux’s  author  ;  and  that  therefore 
Abubeker  paid  for  it  the  money,  which  the  owners  had  demanded 
for  it.  For  this  reafon  A1  Jannabi  declares  the  ground  to  have 
been  fairly  purchafed.  And,  as  this  appears  to  be  nearly  or 
wholly  the  real  ffatc  of  the  cafe,  from  Mahomet’s  living  ten 
years  after  he  had  feized  the  ground,  and  built  his  mofque  upon 
it  and  from  Abubeker’s  then  fucceeding  Mahomet  and  then 
paying  the  money ;  fo  the  whole  reflects  all  the  difgrace  upon 
Mahomet,  that  Prideaux  had  caft  upon  him  for  it.  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon  thus  appears  unfortunate  again,  in  his  zeal  for  the  honour 
of  Mahometanifm !  Nor  is  it  worth  while  perhaps  to  notice 
his  confufednefs  of  ideas,  in  all  this.  His  text  fpeaks  of  the 
land  being  ^  acquired  by  gift  or  purchafe.*  Yet  his  note  en¬ 
deavours  to  difprove  all  ‘  gift^*  by  proving  the  whole  a  ‘  pur- 

*  chafe.’  And,  even  though  he  brings  feveral  authorities,  for 
a  price  being  either  offered  or  given  for  the  land  ;  he  intimates 
the  land  to  be  worth  no  price  at  all,  as  ‘  the  defolate  ftate  of 
‘  the  ground,’  he  fays,  ‘  is  deferibed  by  Abulfeda.’  So  much 
has  the  Mahometan  here  confounded  the  critic,  in  Mr.Gibbon! 

P.  241.  ‘  A  friendly  tribe,  inftrudled  (1  know  not  how)  in 

•  the  art  of  fieges,  fupplied  him  with  a  train  of  battering  rams 

and  military  engines^  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  artificers* 

He  (hould  have  faid  in  propriety,  juft  as  the  Mod.  Univ.  Hift. 
I.  185,  fays,  ‘  with  battering  rams,  catapults^  and  all  other 
‘  military  machines  employed  in  fuch  operations  ;  together  with 
^-themoji  jkilful  engineers  to  play  them\  v/ith  which  he  was  fup- 
y  plied  by  the  tribe  of  DaivSy  the  wo/?  famous  of  all  the  Arabs 
‘  for  fuch  artificers*  This  would  have  refolved  his  difficulty  at 
once,  concerning  the  derivation  of  fuch  knowledge  to  the  tribe. 
It  was  common  all  the  Arabs.  Only  this  tribe  was  the  m(fl 
famous  among  them  for  it.  And  accordingly  Mahomet  appears 
upon  another  occafion,  and  in  another  kijiory^  to  have  ‘  battered 
^  the  wall’  of  a  town  ‘  fome  days,  with  his  rams  2x1^  other  mi- 
‘  litary  engines  f.’ 


Prideaux’s  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  83.  f  Mod.  Univ.  Hift.  1. 1 52. 
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P.  233.  ‘  Drams  of  filver,’  Mr.  Gibbon  has  here,  and  in 
‘246,  &c.  kc.  Sec.  confounded  a  weight  with  a  coin.^  Thefe 

*  drams  of  filver’  were  Jilver  drachtntSy  current  among  all  the 
orientals,  and  denominated  dirhems  by  the^  Arabs 

P.  245.  Note.  ‘  The  diploma  fecuritaiis  ailenftbus  is  attefted 
«  by  Ahmed  Ben  Jofeph,  and  the  author  Hhri fplendorum  (Gag- 
<  nier,  Not.  ad  Abulfedam,  p.  125)  ;  but  Abulfeda  himfelf,  as 
‘  well  as  Elmacin  (Hift.  Saracen,  p.  ii),  though  he  owns 

*  Mahomet’s  regard  for  the  Chriftians  (p.  13},  only  mention 
^  peace  and  tribute.  In  the  year  1630,  Sionita  publifhed  at  Paris 

*  the  text  and  verfton,  of  Mahomet’s  patent  in  favour  of  the 
^  Chriftians ;  which  was  admitted  and  reprobated  by  the  oppo- 
^  fite  tafte  of  Salmafius  and  Grotius  (Bayle,  Mahomet.  Rein. 

‘  AA).  Hottinger  doubts  of  its  authenticity  (Hift.  Orient. 

‘  p.  237) ;  Renaudot  urges  the  confent  of  the  Mahometans 

^  (Hift.  Patriarch.  Aiex.  p^  169) ;  but  Moflieim  (hews  the  futi-  . 
‘  lity  of  their  opinion,  and  inclines  to  believe  it  fpurious.  Yet 
^  Abulpharagius  quotes  the  impoftor’s  treaty  with  the  Neftoriaii 

Patriarch  (Afleman.  Bibliot.  Orient.’ tom.  ii.  p.  418),  but 
‘  Abulpharagius  w'as  primate  of  the  Jacobites.’  We  have  cited 
this  long  note  with  all  its  pomp  of  erudition,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
hibit  Mr.  Gibbon  jud  os  he  would  wijh  to  he  exhibited^  and  to 
point  out  what  he  would  not  wifh  to  have  pointed  out,  the  fo- 
lemn  trifling  of  all.  What  is  the  conclufion  of  this  parade  of 
authorities,  and  this  pageantry  of  argurrients  ?  Who  can  tell  ? 
Is  the  diploma  genuine  or  fpurious  ?  Reafon  encounters  reafon, 
authority  clalhes  with  authority,  and  ‘  man  drives  man  along.* 
This,  is  very  ridiculous  in  itfelf.  But  it  is  more  ridiculous, 
when  we  confider  the  intention  of  the  note.  It  was  drawn  up 
/w  to  decide.  And  “it  is  ftill  more  ridiculous,  when  the 
note  was  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  text^  and  to  corroborate  what 
ithadfaid.  "  ^  To  his  Chriftian  fubjedls,’  fays  the  text,  ‘  Ma- 
‘  hornet  readily  granted  the  fecurity  of  their  perfons^  the  freedom 
‘  of  their  trade^  the  property  of  their  goods^  and  the  toleration  of 
‘  their  worjhip.*  7'he  note  was  then  to  prove  as  the  text 
alTerts.  But  Mr.  Gibbon  forgot  his  purpofes,  in  the  predomi¬ 
nance  of  his  learning.  The  note  left  the  text  in  the  lurch. 
And,  oppofuig  the  text  by  alleging  Elmacin  and  Abulfeda  for 
only  peace  and  tribute,  it  produces  nothing  ultimately  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  it.  The  text  is  undoubtedly  wTong,  and. the  diploma 
is  undoubtedly  fpurious.  Mr.  Gibbon,  amidft  all  his  authori¬ 
ties  and  reafons,  has  forgotten  to  produce  a  decifive  one  of 
either.  There  is  a  ‘  particular  in  it,’  fays  Prideaux  concerning 


f  Mod.  Unlv,  Hift.  194,  223,  &c. 
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the  diploma,  ‘  which  manifcftly  difeovers  the  forgery.  It  make^ 

*  Moawia?,  the  fon  of  Abu  Sophian,  to  l>e  the  fecretary  to  the 
‘  impoftor,  zvho  drew  the  injhument  y  whereas  it  is  certain,  that 

*  Moawias^  with  his  father  Abu  Sophian,  was  then  in  arms 
^  a^finjl  him  ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  taking  of  Mecca,  ^fhu'h  was 


fourth  year  of  the  Hegiray  or  flight  of  Mahomet ;  when  the 
Hegira  was  not  made  an  aera  of  computation,  till  eighteen  years 
after  the  flight  f*  The  inft:rument  is  thus  proyed  to  be  a  for¬ 
gery,  by  thofe  ftrongeft  fignatures  of  a  forgery,  two  falfc 
dues!  Mn  Gibbon’s  text,  therefore,  is  entirely  overthrown, 
and  his  note  is  completely  fuperfeded.  His  remark  too  con¬ 
cerning  this  diploma,  from  ‘  Abulpharagius  quoting  the  im? 
*  poftor’s  treaty  with  the  Neftorian  patriarch  and  his  reply  to 
it,  from  ‘  Abulpharagius  being  the  primate  of  the  Jacobites  y 
is  all  cbnfufion.  Abulpharagius  was  not  ‘  primate  of  the  Ja,- 
‘  cobites.’  He  was  merely  a  phyfuian  among  them  And  the 
treaty  with  the  Neftorian  patriarch,  was  fx  years  after  the  date 
of  this  diploma  §. 

P.  178—179.  ‘  T})e  perpetual  independence  of  the  Arabs  has 
^  been  the  theme  of  praife^  among  jlrangers  and  natives ;  and 
5  the'  arts  of  cojuroverfy  transform  this  lingular  events  into  a 
^  pfopHecy  and  a  miracle,  in  favour  of  the  pofterity  of  Ifhmael, 
^  ^ome  excefiipnSy  .\h2X.  caii  neither  be  diflembled  nor  eluded,  ren- 
f  der  this  mode  of  reafoniiig  as  indifcrcet  as  it  is  fuperfiuous.’ 
He  then  mentions  the,  exceptions,  and  add^ :  /  yet  theje  except 
^  tions  7XVO  temporary  01  local y  the  body  of  the  nation  has 
‘  ESCAPED  THE  YOKE  OF  TJIE  MOST  POWERFUL 'mONAR- 
‘  CHiES  ;  the  arms  of  Sefojlrls  and  Cyrusy  of  Pompey  and  Trajat;^ 

M  li  '  .y*  rt  ^  a'  1  •  I*  ./*  • 


prov 


fruitlefs 


‘  a  namelels  doclor  (Univerfal  Hift,  Vo!  XX.  octavo  edition) 
^  has  fcnnally  'demonjlrated  the  truth  of  Chriftianity  by  the  iiide- 
f  pendence  of^tHe  Arabs.  A  critic,  befides  the  cjiceptions  of 
^  taft,’  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  already  allowed  to  be  only  teti;* 

.■I  ..1,1  .  ,  ,1,,.,  - 

•  .  ■*  •  .  .  >.  '  ^  ^  ./•€*.  .  . 

.  f  Pridcaux’s  Life  of  Mahomet,  p.  157  —  158.  f  Copipare  Pii- 
deajux’s  Life,  p.  1 58  with  p.  78.  J  ibid.  Letter  to  Deifts,  p.  1 531 
§  .Mod*Univ.llift.  1.  Z05,  2c6,  ‘  ‘  ' 
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porary  and  locals  and  not  to  relate  to  the  main  body  of  the  people^ 
;  ‘  might  dlfpute  the  meaning  of  the  text  (Gen.  xvi.  12)/  when 
‘r  he  aSows  the  fa^  to  be  Jlri5ily  confonant  to  the  interpretation^ 
‘  the  extent  of  the  application/  when  his  own  allowance  (hews 
ihis,  ‘  and  the  foundation  of  the  pedigree,*  when  he  does  not 
dare  to  deny  it,  and  when  the  very  Arabs  themfelves  have  al¬ 
ways  affirmed,  and  do  llill  affirm  it.  Mr.  Gibbon,  we  fee, 
could  not  be  quiet  becaufe  he  was  beaten.  He  therefore  returns 
to  aflhult  the  baffling  fortrefs,  a  fecond  time.-  He  thus  a  fecond 
time  proclaims  his  own  rage,  and  betrays  his  own  convictions, 
•n  the  fame  inftant.  And  the  ferpent,  ftill  gnawing  upon  the 
file,  and  ftill  unable  to  break  it,  expofes  his  folly  in  his  feeble- 
nefs,  and  fnrinks  into  his  hob  covered  with  blood  and 
fiiame. 

P.  275.  ‘  The  writers  of  the  Modern  Univerfiil  Hiftory 

*  (Vol.  I.  and  II)  have  compiled,  in  850  folio  pages,  the  life 

*  of  Mahomet  and  the  annals  of  the  caliphs.  I'hey  enjoyed 

*  the  advantage  of  reading,  and  fometimes  corre^ing^  the  Arabic 

*  texts  ;  yet,  notwithftanding  their  high-founding  boafts,  I  can- 

^  •  not  find  after  the  conclufion  of  my  work,  that  they  have 

*  afforded  much  (if  any)  additional  information.  The  dull  mafs 

*  is  not  quickened  by  a  fpark  of  philofophy  or  tafte ;  and  the 
‘  compilers  indulge  the  criticifm  of  acrimonious  bigotry,  againft 

*  Boulainvillicrs,  Sale,  Gagnier,  and  all  who  have  treated  Ma- 

*  hornet  with  favour,  or  even  jujiice.'  The  author  of  this  ar¬ 
raigned  portion  of  the  Modern  Univerfal  Hiftory,  can  inform 
the  public,  w^as  the  fame  who  alferted  the  independence  of  the 
Arabs,  in  fo  fubftantial  a  manner;  the  late  Mr.  Swinton  of 
Oxford.  '  Mr.  Gibbon  is  angry  at  both  thefe  works,  for  the 
feme  reafon ;  the  honourable  zeal  for  Chriftianity  and  for  truth, 
that  pervades  them.  Yet  in  the  Mahometan  hiftory,  it  feems, 

\  Mr.  Gibbon  has  not  derived  muchy  if  any^  information  from 
Mr.  Swinton.  If  he  has  derived  any^  he  has  certainly  it ; 
fcr  he  has  made  no  acknov/ledgments.  'Fhat  he  has  however 
derived  mitchy  we  are  inclined  to  think  from  his  own  expreffions. 
And  indeed  how  can  it  be  otherwife,  when  (according  to  Mr. 
Gibbon  himfelf)  Mr.  Swinton  had  ‘  the  advant.igc  of  reading, 

*  and  fometimes  corre^ingy  the  Arabic  text?’  But  we  could 
mention  many  paffages,  in  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  apparently 
Copied  Mr.  Swinton.  We  Ihall  haftily  cite  onc^  In  p’.  221 
Mr.  Gibbon  ufes  the  word  ‘  vizir,*  as  ^n  appropriate  term 
among  the  Arabs,  for  a  deputy  and  fuppprter  ;  and  fays  in  the 
note,  that  he  ‘  endeavours  to  preferve  the  Arabian  idiom,  as  far 
^  as  he  can  feel  it  himfelf,  in  a  Latin  or  French  tranllation.* 
-But  he  had  the  idiom  preferved  before,  and  the  word  adopted 
in  an  Englifh  hiftory.  Mr.  Swinton  in  i.  47 — 48,  at  this  very 

^  B  4  point 
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point  of  the  hiftory,  had  ufed  the  term  ;  and  even  added  a  note,|f  I 
to  explain  the  meaning,  and  to  fay  ‘  the  office  of  vizir— con-  i 

‘  tinues  to  this  day*  in  the  Turkifli  empire.  But  we  could  point  |  1\ 

out  alfo  many  pafliges  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  hiftory,  in  which  he  j  q 
might  have  borrowed  to  his  advantage  from  Mr.  Swinion.  We  t* 

have  adlually  poiiUed  out  a  remarkable  one  before.  And  upon  ci 

the  whole,  and  after  examining  both  the  hiftories,  we  are  com-  ir 

pelled  to  fay ;  that  the  darknefs,  the  abruptnefs,  and  the  unfair- 
nefs  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s,  render  the  reading  of  Mr.  Swinton’s  ab-  p. 
folutely  necellary,  to  the  inveftigation  of  the  hiftory  and  thcw  n 
acquirement  of  the  truth.  Mr.  Swinton  indeed  does  take  pains, ^  di 
to  expofe  the  folly  and  to  repel  the  effrontery  of  Sale,  Gagnier,®  (i 
and  Boulainvilliers,  thofe  half-renegadoes  from  Chriftianity  and^/ 
from  reafon.  7'his  was  requifite  to  the  purity  of  the  hiftory.  ^  tl: 
But  we  could  produce  many  inftances  of  his  candour  and  fair-  kt\ 
iiefs.  We  have  adfually  produced  a  ftriking  one  before.  And,  ^  tli 
as  to  his  ‘  acrimony,’  we  are  glad  that  Mr.  Gibbon  Jeels^  and  |  A 
we  are  fure  that  he  retorts^  it.  But  that  hiftory,  it  feems, 

*  is  not  quickened  by  a  fpark  of  philofophy  and  tafte.’  It  oi 
certainly  is  wanting  in  vivacity  and  fentiment.  Mr.  Swinton  S] 
was  weak  enough,  to  give  us  fubftantial  criticifms  for  ‘  tafte,’ 
and  to  fubftitute  folid  truths  for  ‘  philofophy.’  And,  with  all  th 
this  weaknefs^  he  has  actually  given  us  a  body  of  hiftory,  that  ’  h< 
wants  indeed  fome  nice  proportions,  feme  graces  of  movement, 
and  fome  brilliancy  of  afpedft;  and  that  yet  wili  be  lurveyeii 
with  profit  and  fatisfaction,  when  the  drefied  and  painted  | 
of  the  prefent  day,  will  be  call  away  with  the  fiintaftic  fafliion  ^ 
that  produced  them. 

Wc  have  more  than  once  before  noted  the  ftrong  turn  of  oi- 
feenityy  that  runs  through  Mr.  Gibbon’s  hiftory.  Wc  have  toe 
rnuch  occafion,  to  notice  it  here  again.  We  will  venture  tc  ^ 
cite  a  couple  of  paftages.  ‘  Seventy- two  hourisy  or  black-eyei  ^ 
‘  girls,’  fays  Mr.  Gibbon  concerning  the  fenfual  paradife  of  th^  ^ 
Mahometans,  ‘  of ^ refplendent  beauty,  blooming  youth,  virgir  ^ 
‘  purity,  and  cxquifite  fenfibility,  will  be  created  for  the  ufc  a 

*  the  meaneft  believer ;  a  moment  of  pleafure  will  be  prolongec 

‘  to  a  thoufand  years,  and  his  faculties  will  be  increafed  an  hun-  ^ 
^  dred  fold  to  render  them  worthy  of  his  felicity’  (p.  218).  ^ 

Mr.,Gibbon,  we  fee,  dwells  upon  tlie  picture  with  peculiar  re-  ^ 
lilb.  We  even  fufpe<St  him  to  have  added  from  his  own  pen* 
cll,  two  of  the  ftrongeft  ftrokes  in  it.  But  in  p.  219  he  re- 
turns  again  to  his  feaft  of  fenfuality.  ‘  Ufelefs  would  be 
^  refurreftion  of  the  body,’  he  fays  in  his  own  character  oti'Jp  J 
that  of  a  Mahometan,  and  perhaps  the  difference  is  very  littlei*  d 

*  unlcfs  it  w’ere  reftored  to  the  poffeffion  and  exercife  of  it  d 
^  wortht^  feculties }  and  the  union  of  fenfual  and  intelleciui’  fj 

^  enjoyffii^  I 


\ 
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hef  qtoutioii  of  cblcenity  in  p.  25  3>  ^  'mpwdeiit  quo- 

Wc  .v  utioii  and  paffage  in  p.  254.  And  Mr.  Gibbon  ftems  to  be 
ipon  equally  happy^  in  any  opportunity  of  Ihcwing  his  infidelity)  and 
om-  in  any  occalion  of  exhibiting  his  lafeivioufnefs  *. 

fair-  Chapter  fourth  or  Hfty-rirll. - In  this  chapter,  after  forne 

ab-  Bfefatory  matter,  v/e  have  tlie  rcdudlion  of  Perfia  by  the  Sa- 
the?-  weens  (p.  283—295),  a  point  of  hiftory,  totally  foreign  to  the 
ns, fc decline  and  fall  tf  the  Roman  empire;  and  ftill  more  foreign 


lory. 

fair-  tion  of  Syria  (p.  296—331),  and  of  Egypt  (p.  331—349),  by 
And,  them.  We  have  next  their  conquelt  of  VVellern  Africa  to  the 
,  and  Atlantic  (p.  349—363)  ;  all  as  foreign  as  that  of  Perfia,  be- 
;emp  caufe  the  hiftory  of  it  was  finifhed,  when  we  clofed  the  career 
»  It  of  the  weftern  empire.  And  we  have  finally  the  reduction  of 
inton  Spa  in,  equally  foreign  with  both  (p.  364 — 381 ) ;  and  fome  re- 
afte  ’  marks  at  the  clofe,  to  fliew  the  triumph  of  the  Arab  religion  over 
th  all  that  of  ChrilUanity  (p.  381 — 390’  Gibbon  materials, 

that  ’  he  would  fwell  every  chapter  of  digreffion  into  a  volume  ;  and 
ment,  expand  and  dilate  the  hiilory  ct  the  decline  and  fall  ot  the  em- 
veyec  hito  a  large  library.  Give  me  but  a  foot  to  ftand  upon, 

i  (lolh  hiftorical  Archimedes,  and  I  will  fliake  and  agitate  the 

ifliion  twiole  globe  at  my  pleafure.  And  he  writes,  and  writes,  and 
digrefles,  and  includes  one  hiftorical  parenthejis  within  anerther, 
in  an  almoft' infinite  feries*  — 

toe  From  p.  276  to  p.  296,  we  never  think  of  the  empire  or  em- 
ire  tc  P*  303  we  have  the  firft  mention  of  the  latter. 

:-evei  •  ^hen  find  him  ‘  in  his  palace  of  Conftantinople  or  Antioch.* 
of  tht  ^  reader,  ‘  awakened’  to  a  feeling  for 

^  the  empire.  In  p.  296  -331  the  fun  of  hiftory  rifes  and  flrines 
ufTo  ^  empire.  But  it  then  finks  in  the  And  it  goes 

I _ _  to  Ihine  in  other  worlds. 


’  It 
in  ton 
afte; 


i  doiti  f^y^  hiltoncal  Archimedes,  and  1  will  ihalce  and  agitate  the 
ifliion  Viiole  globe  at  my  pleafure.  And  he  writes,  and  writes,  and 
digrefles,  and  includes  one  hiftorical  parenthejis  within  anerther, 
in  an  almoft' infinite  feries*  — 

toe  From  p.  276  to  p.  296,  we  never  think  of  the  empire  or  em- 
ire  tc  P*  303  we  have  the  firft  mention  of  the  latter. 

:-evei  •  ^hen  find  him  ‘  in  his  palace  of  Conftantinople  or  Antioch.* 
of  th  ^  reader,  ‘  awakened’  to  a  feeling  for 

^  the  empire.  In  p.  296  -331  the  fun  of  hiftory  rifes  and  fliines 
ufTo  ^  empire.  But  it  then  finks  in  the  And  it  goes 

to  Ihine  in  other  worlds. 

1  hun-  ‘  There  is  alfo  great  confufion  in  the  feries  of  the  hiftory, 
218/  redaftion  of  Perfia  comts  JirJl^  and  is  placed  by  Mr.  Gibbon 

iar  re*  — - - - - -  ■■  ■■  - - ^ 

u  upon  Mr.  Gibbon’s  account  of  Ma- 

rhpmet,  we  (hall  juft  add  in  a  note  what  Mr.  Gibbon  has  rcligioully 
be  ^‘‘|tabfta!ned  from  mentioning,  That  Mahomet  was  fo  ajioniffiin^y  igno- 
^  ^  under  the  light  of  his  pretended  infpiratioH^  as  in  his  very 

little;  -  Koran  to  fuppofe  Miriam  the  After  of  Mofes,  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
of  to  be  one  and  the  fame  perfon  (Prideaux’s  Letter,  p.  83,  from  Alcbrau, 
3.)  He  thus  annihilates  about  fifteen  hundred  ycarsJ  ''' 

himfclf 
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himfclf  in  p.  290,  ‘  A.  D.  637 — 651.*  -We  are  next  prefenteJ 
with  ‘  the  conqueft  of  Tranfoxiana/  as  p.  294  tells  us,  ‘  A.D. 

‘  710/  But  we  have  then  ‘  the  invafion  of  Syria,  A.  D,  632/ 
We  thus,  like  a  crab,  go  backwards  in  our  courfe.  And,  what 
(hews  the  abfurdity  of  fuch  an  irregular  arrangement  at  once, 
wc  fee  the  emperor  in  p.  303,  ‘  awakened  by  the  invafion  of 
‘  Syria,  the  lofs  of  Bofra,  and  the  danger  of  Damafeus;’  when, 
in  the  pre\nous  part  of  die  hiftory,  events  a  thoiifand  times 
more  formidable  to  him  have  happened,  and  the  whole  empire  of 
the  Perfians  has  been  fubdued  by  the  Saracens. 

Contradi^ions. — P.  287.  ^  The  walls  of  Ctefiphon  or  Madayn, 

*  which  had  refifted  the  battering-rams  of  the  Romans,  would 
‘  iK)t  have  yielded  to  the  darts  of  the  Saracens.’  Mr.  Gibbon 
forgets,  that  he  has  already  given  them  battering-rams  once\ 
arid  out^ht  to  have  given  them  tivice.  And  this  ftrange  forget- 
falnefs  concerning  himfclf,  and  this  grofs  miftake  concerning 
the  Arabs,  who  had  all  the  Greek  engines  of  war;  as  we  have 
already  feen  them,  and  fhall  fee  them  ftill  more,  having  the 
(jrcck  coins  among  them  ;  runs  through  his  whole  hiftory  here, 
and  lends  a  falfe  colouring  to  it.  Thus  he  fays  in  p.  305,  con¬ 
cerning  the  ficge  of  Damafeus  :  ‘  the  art,  the  labour,  the  ;;«//- 
^.tary  engines^  of  the  (ireeks  and  Romans,  are  feldom  to  be 

*  found  in  the  though  fiiccefsful,  operations  of  the  Sa- 

^  racens ;  it  was  fuff  dent  for  them^  to  inveft  a  city  with  arms  ra- 

*  tber  than  with  trenches,  to  repel  the  failles  of  die  befieged,  to 
‘  attempt  aftratagem  or  an  aflault,  or  to  expeft  the  progrefs 
^  of  famine  or  difeontent.’  Yet  he  himfelf  in  p.  307  fpeaks 
thus,  concerning  this  very  ficge :  ‘  Elmacin — notices,  the  ufe 

lialijitThy  the  Saracens  (Hift.  Saracen,  p.  25,  32).’  This 
is  in  A.D.  634.  And  A.D.  638  he  notices  ftill  in  oppofition 
to  all,  that  ‘  the  military  engines,  which  battered  the  walls*  of 
Alexandria,  ‘  may  be  imputed  to  the  art  and  labour  of — Syrian 

*  allies’  (p.  33S). 

Wc  have'already  feen  Mr.  Gibbon,  making  ftrangc  miftakes 
about  the  coins  of  the  Arabians.  We  fee  him  making  ftill  more, 
in  this  chapter.  P.  289  he  fpeaks  of  ‘  twenty  thoufand  drams^* 
293  of  ‘  drams  of  filver,’  and  280  of  ‘  drams  or  pieces  of  filver/ 
when  he  fhould  have  fa;d,  drachma  or  dirhems  of  filvcr  *!  P.327 
he  mentions  ^  two  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  gold^^  and  279 

*  •five  pieces  of  gold ;’  when  he  Ihould  have  mentioned  as 
many  dirhems  of  filver  f .  P.  338  he  notices  ‘  two  pieces  of 
^  zold^^  349  ‘  four  millions  three  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of  goldy* 
208  thoufands  of  pieces  of  gold^*  294  ‘  two  thoufand  pieces  of 
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^  gold^'  and  325  ‘  three  hujidrcd  thoufand  pieces  of  gold when 
he  (hould.  have  fpoken  more  fpecifically,  have  turned  his  pieces 
of  gold  into  denurii  or  dinars  and  ^iven  us  the  correfpondent 
value  in  Englll'ii  money.  We  ftiould  then  have  had  feme  idea' 
of  the  fums  intended  ;  and  not  been  left,  as  we  now  are,  to-' 
tally  in  the  dark  about  them.  And  in  p.  381,  at  laft  recovering 
the  fpccific  name,  he  reckons  ‘  twelve  millions  and  forty-five 
‘  thoufand  dinars  or  pieces  of  gold,’  to  be  ‘  about  fix  millions 
‘  of  llerllng  money  when  the  dinar  appears  to  have  been 
about  13;.  bcL  in  value  f,  and  the  fum  confequently  is  above 
eight  millioir. 

P.  34c.  Mr.  Gibbon  notices  a  point,  as  not  dlfcovercd  by 
^  the  felf-fufficierit  compilers  of  the  Modern  Vniverfal  Hiftory.^ 
This  is  another  ilroke  at  Mr.  Swinton.  But  it  cannot  hurt  his 
reputation,  Wc  may  very  fafely  fay  ftiH,  that  for  truth,  for 
facts,  and  fometimes  even  for  charadlerijVtc  fa£ts,  we  mult  refer  to 
Mr.  Swinton  ;  though,  for  brilliancy  and  pointednefs,  we  muft 
go  to  Mr.  Gibbon.  And  we  cannot  refrain  from  marking  with 
furprife,  the  charge  of  ^  felf-fufHciency’  from  fuch  a  writer  as 
Mr.  Gibbon.  He  who  comes  forward  in  his  text,  with  fuch  an 
air  of  fuperior  obfervation  ;  he  who  fills  his  notes  with  an  hun¬ 
dred  references,  quotations,  fnecr^,  farcafms,  and  caricatures  ; 
and  he,  who  appears  in  his  notes  and  text,  like  another  Bri- 
-areus,  wielding  his  hundred  arms  againft  heaven  itfelf ;  even  he 
taxes  the  felffufficiency  of  Mr.  Swinton.  And  the  fa£t  prefents 
us  with  a  wonderful  picture,  of  the  blindnefs  incident  to  -  the 
human  mind,  and  of  the  partiality  foftcred  in  the  human  heart# 
Mr.  Cjibbpn  would  otherwife  have' never  prefumed,  to  charge 
another  with  his  own,  darling  fin.  The  giant,  in  compliment 
to  himfelf,  would  have  fpared  the  pigmy.  And  Sir- John  Cut¬ 
ler,  that  king  of  mifers,  would  not  have  had  the  cftrontcry  to 
accufe  a  prudent  oeconomift — of  avarice. 

P.  344.  ‘  Renaudot  anfwcrs  for  verfions  of  the  BIhle,'  Hex- 
5  apla.  Catena  Patrum^  Commentaries  (p.  170).^  This  gives 
us  aji  inftance,  of  what  we  have  previoufly  dwelt  upon, » the 
unfaithfulncfs  of  Mr.  Gibbon  in  his  references.  He  has  marked 
in  Italics  the  Italicifed  words  above.  Yet  thefe  very  wdrds  rcre 
not  in  Renaudot,  p.  170.  The  paflage  runs  thus  :  ‘  Verfionurn 
^  facr*  feripturje,  commentariqrum,  hexaplorum,  et  aliarum  ejuf- 
5  modi  liicubrationum.’  And  this  feryes  ftrongly  to  confirm 
all  that  we  have  faid  of  Mr.  Gibbon  before ;  fuch  a  falfification 


•  Mod.  Univ.  Hill.  i.  488,  Renaudot,  334  *  aurei  denarii/  Mod. 
Uniy.  Hiit.  i.  433,  ibid.  11,  76,  ‘  2cbo  dinars/  and  ibid,  i.lcc. 
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of  the  pallagc  as  this,  being  either  merely  the  refijlt  of  his  ha. 
bitiial  carcleflhefs,  or  the  wilful  fuggeftion  of  his  farcaflic 
genius. 

P.  299.  The  text  mentions  ‘  the  ringing  of  bells.*  But 
the  note  fays :  ‘  I  much  doubt,  wherher  this  expreffion  can  b? 

*  juftihed,  by  the  text  of  Al  Wakidi  or  the  practice  of  the  times.’ 
So  far  we  note  the  pafTages,  only  to  ftiew  the  contradidlion  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  the  contradiction  is  heightened,  as  the  not? 
goes  on.  And  we  with  to  afeertain  the  point  denied  in  it,  anc 
fo  to  vindicate  the  text  in  oppofition  to  the  note.  ‘  Ad  Graecos, 
‘  fays  Ducange  (Glofihr.  med.  et  in  fin.  [infimae]  Graecitat, 

*  tom.  I.  p.  774)  campanarum  ufus  ferius  tranfit  [traiy?/Vj,  et 

*  etiamniim  rariffimus.  The  oldeft  example,  which  we  can  fine 
‘  ill  the  By/'antine  writers,  is  of  the  year  1040;  but  the  Ve- 

*  nctians  pretend,  that  they  introduced  bells  at  Conftantinople, 
^  in  the  ninth  century.*  This  is  a  ftriking  fpecimen  of  that 
fpirit  of  learning,  which  overlooks  the  objedl  direClly  under  its 
feet,  while  it  is  gazing  for  it  among  the  ftars.  At  the  verv 
fiirrender  of  Jerufalem  to  the  Arabs,  one  of  the  articles  impofec 
by  the  conqueror  on  the  Chriftians,  is  this ;  that  ‘  they  fhali 

*  not  ring^  but  only  toll^  their  hells'*.*  Very  foon  after  thi< 
event,  one  Kais  being  afked  by  the  emperor  concerning  Ma- 
homety  how  at  the  time  he  had  perceived  himfelf  infpired  ;  fai( 
that  ‘  fometiines  he  heard  a  found  refembling  that  of  a  belly  bu 

ftrenger  and  (harper  f  Then  comes  ‘  the  ringing  of  bells 
in  the  text,  at  the  liege  of  Bcfra.  And,  what  is  a  remarkabl: 
conclufion  to  the  whole,  only  fx  pages  after,  Mr.  Gibbon  ha 
adopted  in  the  text,  and  refuted  in  the  note,  this  early  ufe  c 
bells ;  and  in  his  account  of  the  clofely  following  fiege  of  Da. 
mafeus ;  he  himfelf  fays,  that  ‘  the  fignal  was  given  by  a  ftroke 
^  on  the  great  hell*  (p.  307). 

P.  312.  Mr.  Gibbon  in  the  text  fpeaks  of  ‘  the  fair  of  Abyh 
‘  about  thirty  miles  from  Damafeus.*  ‘  Dair  Ahil  Kodosd  fay. 
a  note  :  ‘  after  retrenching  the  laft  word,  the  epithet  holy ;  * 
^  difeover  the  Abila  of  Lyfanias,  between  Damafeus  and  Hello 
polis;  the  name  {Ahil  fignihes  a  vineyard)  concurs  with  th: 

*  fituation  to  juftify  my  conjecture  (Reland  Paleftin.  tom.  i 
<  p.  307,  tom,  II.  p.  525 — 527).*  This  is  all  a  feries  of  er 
rors.  The  place  is  not  a  town.  It  is  only  a  monaftcry.  M: 


be  the  town  of  Abila  Lyfaniay  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 


•  Mod.  Umv.  Hilt.  i.  429. 
J  V.  XV.  p.  160.  Benius. 
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the  name  fignify  the  Holy  Dair  or  Houfe  of  Abila,  but  the  ” 
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its  ancient  namey  the  lignification  of  Abily  a  vineyard,  can  have  no 
relation  to  the  monaltery;  the  town  confefiedly  lying  ‘  between 
^  Damafcus  and  Heliopolis,*  and  the  monaftery  between  Chai  rae 
and  Tripolis  *,  much  to  the  north  of  Abila. 

We  have  noticed  before,  the  mean  and  wretched  love  of  oi^ 
/uHfity  in  Mr.  Gibbon.  He  has  yet  to  learn. 

That  want  of  decency  is  want  of  fenfe. 

And  he  moft  fliamefully  breaks  in  upon  all  decency,  in  this 
<Jytpter;  wounding  the  delicacy  of  his  reader  in  p.  278,  with  a 
loii^  and  impudent  quotation  in  Latin,  conceriiing  a  fcenc  of 
Hi^hometan  lenfuality.  Senfuality  is  the  life  and  foul  of  Ma* 
hometanifm.  ‘  In  the  eyes  of  an  inquifitive  polytiicift,*  fays 
I^.  Gibbon  for  that  very  reafouy  we  doubt  not,  ‘  it  muft  appear. 
^  Worthy  of  the  human  and  the  divine  nature’  (p.  382).  It 
^‘muft  appear*  peculiarly  ^  \oorthy  of  the  h:tman — nature;’  bc- 
it  ‘  rcftorcs*  this  nature  even  in  paradilc,  as  we  have  fecn 
before,  ‘  to  the  poflefTion  and  cxercife  of  its  w.rihieji  facul- 
•  ties’  (p.  219). 

ITherc  is  an  air  of  ohfcurity  in  the  narration  too,  that  fre- 


3a-.  Perfians,*' he  fays  in-p.  383,  .5  .  who  have  been  the  mafters  of 

oke  ihc  Jews,  would  allert  the  honour — of  being  their  rruillers.* 

Wc  give  the  .palTage,  as  the  prefs  gives  it  us/  Nor  is  th- 
context  more  clear,  than  the  extract.  And  what  is  the  pofliblc 
l^y.  acanlng  of  it?— In  p*  3*7  proverb  or  a. diamond  cutting  a 
djatnond,  is  very  indifcreetly  ulbd  in  tiie  hiftory.  But  the  vul. 


er-.a^.  320.  ‘  In  tlie  name  of  the  city’  Jerufalem,  ‘  tbe^  profane 
M-  *  ^vailed  over  the  facreJ.’  He  ftiould  have  faid  in  propriety 


C 


i’-  that  the  modern  and  the  Roman  prevailed  over  the  ancient’ and 

f  the  Jewifli.  ‘  yerufalem  was  known  to  the  devout  Chriftiaiis _ • 

?  ^  but  the  legal  and  popular  appellation  of  MUa — has  pafied  froni 
<  the  Romans  to  the  Arabs.’  The  name  of  JerufaUm  was 


*  Mod.  Univ,  Hift.  1,  392. 
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.known  equally  to  the  Arabs,  as  to  the  Chrlftians.  Nor  was  tH<5 
appellation  or  /KZ/V?,  the  legal  and  popular  one.  The  town  in¬ 
deed  is  called  only  Mlia^  in  Omar’s  fecond  addrefs  to  the  pa¬ 
triarch  ♦.  But  it  is  called  ‘  -/Elia  or  Jerufalem/  in  his  fir/l  f. 
And  as  in  the  nocturnal  journey  of  Mahomet,  we  apprehend,  it 
is  denominated  Jcrufalem  onlyi  ;  fo  is  it  certainly  denominated 
QTi\y  Jerufalem  by  the  Roman  hiftorian  A.  Marcellinus,  about 
two  centuries  and  an  half  after  Adrian  had  impofed  the  name  of 
£lia  upon  it  §.  £lia  therefore  was  the  legal  name,  but  Jeru^ 
falem  the  popular  one ;  among  the  very  Romans  firft,  and  con- 

fcquently  among  the  Arabs  afterwards. - We  have  feveral  in- 

fiances  of  fatfe  language^  in  this  chapter :  ‘  p,  349,  ^  ^'o  au- 
‘  thentic  lifts,  of  the  prefent  and  of  the  twelfth  century,  are 

•  circumferibed  within^*  that  is,  contain  cnly^  ‘  the  refpeftable 
^  number  of  two  thoufand  feven  hundred  villages  and  towns’ 
in  Egypt;  p.  325,  ‘  the  luxury  of  Antioch,’  for  the  luxurious 
Antioch^  ^  trembled  and  obeyed p,  327,  ‘  bidding  an  eternal 

*  farewell  to  Syria,  ht—abjohed  the  faith  of  his  fubjedls,’  or, 
as  he  fhould  have  faid,  he  abfolved  his  fubjeifs—from  their  fealty  ^ 
p,  318,  they  ^  overturned,’  for  overthrew^  ‘  a  detachment  of 
^  Greeks;’  p.  355,  ‘  the. well-known  cities  of  Bugia  and  Tan- 
^  gier  defincy  for  marky  ^  the — limits  of  the  Saracen  viftories 

р.  372,  ^  the  maritime  town  of  Gijon  was  the  term  of  the 
^  lieutenant  of  Mufa;’  and  375,  ‘  from  his  term  or  column  of 
‘  Narbonne  he  rttumtA.—Contradi^ion.  P.  374.  ‘  The 
‘  Goths  were  purfued  beyond  the  Pyrenean  mountains.’  So 
fays  the  text.  But  the  note  doubts  this.  ‘  I  much  queftion,’ 
fays  the  author  ihercy  ‘  whether  Mufa  ever  palled  the  Pyrenees.’ 
And  yet  the  text  in  p.  376  repeats  this  much-queftioned  afler- 
tion,  and  fays  pofitively,  ‘  he  was  preparing  to  r^-pafs  the  Py- 
^  renecs.’ 

P.  343 — 345.  The  deftruflion  of  the  Alexandrine  library,  is 
partly  denied  and  partly  excufed.  If  it  was  only  a  library  of 
divinity,  it  is  excufed ;  as  ‘  a  philofopher  may  allow  with  a  fmile, 

♦  that  it  was  ultimately  devoted'  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.’ 
Into  what  a  mere  Vandal  and  Goth,  does  the  leaden  weight  of 
infidelity  fink  Mr.  Gibbon !  It  is  deniedy  becaufe  t^wo  writers, 
botli  Chrittian,  both  Egyptian,  and  both  earlier  than  the  rdater 
himfelf,  one  of  whom  too  has  amply  deferibed  the  reduftion  of 
Alexandria,  have  not  noticed  the  faft.  '  But  a  negative  argument 
is  of  no  moment,  in  oppofition  to  a  pofstive  one.  The  fa£l  is 

W— — ■  I  ■  '  — —  ■!  I,  m  I  t  mm  Ui  \  m  ■■■ 

♦  Mod.  Univ.  Hill.  1.  431.  t  Ibid.  i.  430.  J  Prideaux, 
Life,  54  and  64,  and  Mod.  Univ.  Hill.  i.  67  and  77.  §  L.  xxiii. 
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pofitively  related,  and  by  an  author  of  unqueftionaWe  'merit, 
Abulpharagius.  No  accumulation  of  teftimonics  merely  nega¬ 
tive,  can.  countervail  this.  Nor  is  the  deftru^Sion  faid  by  him 
to  have  been  done,  at  the  redu£lion  of  Alexandria,  but  feme 
time  afterwards.  Yet,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  farther  argues,  this  de- 
ftruftion  ‘  is  repugnant  to  the  found  and  orthodox  precept  of 
‘  the  Mahometan  cafuifts  a  weak  argument  in  itfelf^  and'an- 
nih Hated  by  his  own  allowance  immediately  afterwards,  that 
‘  a  more  deftruftive  zeal  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  firft 
‘  fucceflbrs  of  Mahomet.’  ‘  In  this  inftance’  however,  adds 
Mr.  Gibbon,  ‘  the  conflagration  would  have  fpeedily  expired  in 
‘  the  deficiency  of  materials when,  even  according  to  his 
own  account  from  Abulpharagius,  the  library  was  not  burnt  in 
any  general  conflagration  \  but  ‘  the  volumes  of  paper  or  parch- 
*  ment  were  dillributed  to  the  fix  thoufand  baths  of  the.  city, 
‘  and,  fuch  was  their  incredible  multitude,  that  fix  months  were 
^  barely  fufficient  for  the  confumption  of  this  precious  fuel 
and  when  the  parchment  or  paper  was  ufed  only  ior  ^lighting  the 
fires,  not  for  forming  them,  and  therefore  lafted  fo  long  a  time. 
The  Roman  writers  too,  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  ‘  Aulus  GcUius 
‘  (Nodfes  Atticne,  vi.  17),  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxii.  j6), 
‘  and  Orofius  (L.  vi.  c.  15), — all  fpeak  in  the  pajl  tenfe;  .and 
‘  the  w'ords  of  Ammianus  are  remarkably  flrong,  fuerunt'"  &c. 
But  this  Is  only  another  inftance  of  that  dijhonejt  launagement^ 
with  which  Mr.  Gibbon  garbles  his  quotations  and  refereiices. 
All  thefe  writers  fpeak  only,  of  the  library  dejlroyed  in  Cafar^o 
time.  They  may  well  therefore  fpeak  /  in  the  paft  tenfe^’ 
Gellius  (vi.  17),  (ays,  ‘  ea  omnia  bello  priore  Alexaiidriiio— 
‘  incenfa  funt.’  Orofius  fays  (vi.  15),  that  the  ‘  regia- claflis* 
was  ordered  to  be  burnt  by  Csefar  \  ‘  ea  flamma — quadraginta 
^  millia  librorum — exuffit.’  And  Marcellinus  (xxii.  lyjadd^irt 
the  words  cited  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  ‘  bibliothecae  fuerunt  in-aefti- 
‘  mabiles,’  or  innumerabiles^  as  Mr.  Gibbon  reads  them ;  ^  ct 
‘  loquitur  monumentorum  vetcrum  concinens  fides,’ 
does  this  confenting  teftimony  fay  ?  Mr.  Gibbon  cbofe  to  fupprefl 
i/.  But  it  fays,  ‘  feptingenta  voluminum  millia — fub  dictatork 
‘  Cafare  conflagrafle.^  Mr.  Gibbon  thus  quotes  tlw  authors  for 
the  later  library,  -when  they  fpeak  only  of  the  former ;  and,',  in 
Marcellinus,  wilfully  fiipprelfes  the  very  words  .that  wuaLl 
have  betrayed  they  dicL  Another  library  was  formed,  aficr.  the 
deftfuclion  of  this.  .^Epiphanius  proves  decifively  its  exillcncc*^ 
as  Abulpharagius  fhe.ws  us  its  termin^ion.  And  the  evidence 
of  luch  an  hiftorian  as  the  latter,  ‘  an  author  .^of  eminent^  nptc 

...  vj  i  •Ha'*. 

*  Sec  a  very  ufcful  note  in  Reinur’s  Dion  CalEus/  'p^  327.  » 
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^  in  the  Eaft,  as  well  among  Mahometans  as  Chriftians  • 
the  coiiicidence  of  his  teftimony  with  that  of  Epiphanius ;  the 
vacuity- that  there  would  be  in  tne  hiftory,  from  the  want  of  it; 
its  pointednefs,  and  its  circumftantiality ;  leave  us  no  room  to 
doubt  of  the  fweeping  deftru£tion,  that  thefe  friends  and  favou¬ 
rites  of  Mr.  Gibbon^  thefe  fanatic  Goths  and  Vandals  of  Ara¬ 
bia,  made  of  the  collected  literature  of  the  world. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  it.  Tranfahiom  of  the  Society  injlituted  at  London  for  En^ 
couragement  of  ArtSy  Manufa^iureSy  and  Commerce ;  with  the 
Premiums  offered  in  the  Tear  1788.  VoL  VI .  8vo.  4s*. 
Dodlley.  London,  1788. 

[  Concluded from  our  Review  for  05loher  lajl.  j 

^*^HE  information  contained  in  this  volume  refpefts  two  ob- 
^  jc£ls,  viz.  I.  Undertakings  that  have  been  already  efFedled; 
and,  2.  Enterprifes  that  are  ftill  in  contemplation.  Kefpefting 
the  firft  of  thefe  heads,  wc  have  here  a  very  latisfaftory  account 
of  the  fine  plantations  that  have  been  made  by  the  Right  Hon, 
James,  Earl  of  Fife.  Thefe  confift  of  all  forts  of  hardy  timber- 
trees  that  are  common  in  this  country,  and  cover,  we  are  told, 
at  the  prefent  time,  about  feven  thoufand  acres  of  ground,  all 
well  inclofed,  and  the  trees  in  a  thriving  condition.  His  lord- 
fhip  every  year,  we  are  alfo  told,  continues  to  extend  thefe  ftill 
more  and  more,  by  enlarging  the  old,  or  by  adding  new  planta¬ 
tions.  This  exhibits  a  pleafing  profpeft  of  improvement,  and 
affords  a  virtuous  and  ufeful  amufeoient,  which  fhould,'  we 
think,  be  produftive  of  a  high  degree  of  prefent  gratification, 
even  without  taking  into  the  account  the  profpeft  it  exhibits  of 
adding  to  the  future  aggrandifement  of  the  family  of  the  noble 
proprietor,  inftead  of  detraiftlng  from  it,  as  too  many  falhlonable 
amiifcments  tend  to  do.  The  man  who  makes  large  planta¬ 
tions  performs  nearly  the  fame  good  office  towards  his  family,  as 
he  who  fhould  lend  out  a  fum  of  money  at  intereft  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  without  allowing  the  intereft  to  be  touched,  but 
fufFering-it  gradually  to  accumulate ;  with  this  difference,  that 
the  firft  affords  a  perpetual  fource  of  beauty  and  delight  to  all 


•  Prideaux,  Letter,  p.  15  • 
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beholders,  which  the  other  can  never  boaft  of,'  and  brings,  with 
perhaps  a  more  rapid  accumulation,  a  ftill  greater  degree  of 
wealth,  and  more  permanent  riches,  to  his  fucceflbrs. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  J.  R.  Lloyd,  of  Afton,  in  the  county  of  Salop, 
induced  perhaps  by  thefe  confiderations,  and  others  of  a  ftill 
more  patriotic  fort,  gives  an  attefted  account  of  his  having 
planted,  in  one  feafon,  fixty-five  thoufand  four  hundred  and 
forty  oaks,  on  a  field  of  fifteen  acres,  and  fpwed  befides  ten 
bufliels  of  acorns.  The  atteftation  alfo  informs,  that  the  field 
was  perfedlly  enclofed,  and  the  trees  in  a  profperous  condition, 
at  the  time  it  was  wTitten. 

Mr.  White,  of  Buttsfield,  Durham,  alfo  brings  proof  that,  in 
addition  to  his  former  plantations,  he  had  laft  year  planted  there 
fifty  thoufand  oaks.  It  is  w^ith  peculiar  pleafure  wx  obferve  that 
this  gentleman,  encouraged  by  his  former  fuccefs,  continues  his 
exertions  in  this  line  unabated. 

Many  proofs  of  the  valuable  qualities  of  larch  timber  have 
been  communicated  to  the  public.  The  prefent  volume  con¬ 
tains  two  additional  proofs  of  this  faft.  Francis  Dennifon,  Efq. 
of  Peterfburgh,  informs  us,  that  fhips  are  built  of  this  timber  in 
Ruflia,  and  are  efteemed  extremely  good.  Mr.  Richie  ftates, 
that  it  is  alfo  fuccefsfully  employed  in  ftiip-building  at  Venice  ; 
and  that  it  refifts  the"  effe£ls  of  the  viciflitudes  of  weather 
better  than  any  other  wood  that  is  known  ;  and  is,  in  (boi  t, 
both  ftrong  arid  durable.  How  fortunate  it  is  that  a  tree,  which 
grows  fo  quickly,  and  at  the  fame  time  makes  fo  beautiful  an 
appearance,  Ihould  alfo  poflefs  thefe  very  valuable  properties. 

"Fhe  example  of  Mr.  Harriot,  as  mentioned  in  the  fifth  vo¬ 
lume  of  the  Society’s  Tranfadlions,  will  probably  induce  others  to 
attempt  to  gain  land  from  the  fea.  We  are  here  told  that  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Henry  Bate  Dudley,  has  fenced  in  from  the  fea,  on  the  coaft 
of  Eflex,  by  an  embankment  of  fod  only,  forty-five  acres,  one 
rood,  and  twenty-five  poles  of  ground,  fo  as  to  be  now  efti- 
mated  to  be  worth  twenty  (hillings  per  acre.  The  expence  of 
this  improvement  amounted  to  362/.  I2j.  bd.  Many  extenfivc 
trails  of  land  we  have  feen,  on  the  coafts  of  Britain,  that 
might,  at  a  fmall  expence,  have  been  recovered  from  the  fea. 
Thefe  fuccefsful  beginnings  will,  we  hope,  encourage  the  pro-  ‘ 
prietors  of  fuch  trails  to  think  of  this  improvement. 

The  turnip-rooted  cabbage  ftill  continues  to  keep  its  ground, 
as  a  fpring  food  for  cattle.  Mr.  Rofs,  of  Aberdeen,' fays  it  has 
been  cultivated  with  fuccefs  in  that  neighbourhood,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  turnips,  without  being  tranfplanted  \  and  he  approves 
of  this  mode  of  culture. 
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The  praftice  of  cultivating  all  kinds  of  grain  in  narrow  drills 
feems  to  be  gaining  ground,  and  promifes  to  be  a  very  effcntial 
improvement.  Mr.  Boote,  who,  by  means  of  Mr.  Cooke’s 
drill  machine  had  fowed,  in  the  year  1786,  three  hundred  and 
fixty-eight  acres,  as  mentioned  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  Tranfactions,  was  fo  much  pleafed  with  the  refult,  as  to 
fow,  in  the  year  1787,  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres.  In  all 
the  comparative  trials  he  has  made,  he  has  invariably  found 
that,  on  the  fame  field,  the  drilled  crops  have  confiderably  ex¬ 
ceeded  thofe  that  were  fown  broad  caft.  Several  of  thefe  ex¬ 
periments,  by  Mr.  Boote  and  others,  are  fpecified  in  this  volume, 
which  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  particularifc.  We  have 
long  been  convinced  that  the  only  circumftance  which'  pre¬ 
vented  this  mode  of  culture  from  being  univerfally  adopted  by 
good  farmers,  was  the  difficulty  of  finding  drill  machines  of  a 
proper  conftrudlion.  From  the  various  advertifements  we  fee 
of  patent  drill  machines,  we  hope  this  branch  of  mechanics  will 
foon  be  brought  to  perfeftion.  Air.  Boote  feems  to  be  perfectly 
fatisfied  with  the  drill  machine  he  ufes. 

The  Chinefe  hemp,  mentioned  in  the  former  volume,  has 
been  at  laft  found  to  fucceed ;  and  has  yielded  a  produce  at  the 
rate  of  ninety-five  ftone  and  an  half  nearly  per  acre  of  dreffed 
hemp,  inftead  of  fixty  ftone,  which  we  are  told  is  reckoned  a  good 
crop,  on  the  fame  foil,  of  common  hemp.  This  crop  was  obtained 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hinton,  of  Northwold,  from  feeds  of  his  own 
faving.  He  alfo  obtained  of  ripe  feeds  at  the  rate  of  eleven  and 
an  half  bulhels  per  acre ;  fo  that  we  may  foon  expedl:  to  fee 
the  culture  of  this  article  become  very  general,  and  the  price  of 
hemp  confiderably  reduced. 

It  docs  not  appear  that  fimilar  hopes  can  be  entertained  from 
a  projedl  adopted  by  Mr.  Hellenus  Scott,  of  fupplyin^  Great- 
Britain  with  foflil  alkali  from  Bombay.  As  the  alkali,  though 
from  its  analyfis  by  two  very  good  chemifts,  is  of  a  good  quality, 
yet  the  price  at  which  it  is  faid  it  can  be  afforded,  even  indepen- 
clent  of  carriage,  feems  to  be  too  high  to  allow  it  to  come  into 
general  ufe  in  this  ifland. 

Every  attempt  to  render  the  knowledge  of  the  topography  of 
this  country  more  perfect  we  confider  as  an  improvement ;  and 
we  are  well  pleafed  to  find  that  the  gold  medal  was  voted  to  Adr. 
William  Yates,  of  Liverpool,  for  his  map  of  Lancafliire  ;  of  the 
accuracy  of  which  atteftations  are  produced.  We  hope  this  will 
be  a  prelude  to  a  proper  indemnification  of  the  artift  for  his  trou¬ 
ble,  by  an  extenfive  fale,  as  it  w'as  executed  at  his  folc 
expence. 

We  here  alfo  leai^  that  Mr.  Thomas  Greaves,  at  Adillbank, 
hear  Warrington,  fuccecdcd  in  making  a  co.ufe  kind. of  paper 
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from  the  bark  of  withins.  His  trials,  as  yet,  can  be  confrdered 
as  no  better  than  experiments  ;  but  they  atFord  a  fair  profpeft  of 
fiicccfs  in  this  manufacture ;  which  ought,  we  think,  confider- 
ably  to  reduce  the  price  of  packing-paper.  Further  proofs  oc¬ 
cur  of  the  goodnefs  of  Englifli  copper-plate  paper ;  and  the 
fpecimens  of  it  in  this  book  (all  the  plates  in  this  ,  volume  be¬ 
ing  worked  off  on  Engllfii-made  paper),  bear  an  unequivocal 
teftimony  in  its  favour. 

Whether  the  rearing  of  filkworms  in  this  country  will  ever 
be  carried  to  fuch  extent  as  to  give  rife  to  that  branch  of  manu¬ 
facture  here,  is  perhaps  a  doubtful  point.  But  the  Society  take 
‘  care  to  furnifh  all  the  information  in  their  power  to  forward 
that  undertaking.  In  this  view,  a  letter  appears  from^Ir.  Pe¬ 
ter  Nouaille,  of  Kent,  containing  feveral  very  ufeful  hints  re* 
lating  to  the  winding  filk  from  the  cocoons,  that  well  de- 
ferve  the  attention  of  thofe  who  mean  to  engage  in  this 
undertaking ;  but  to  our  readers  in  genenil  it  could  not  prove 
very  interefting. 

The  following  new  invented  machines  are  defcrlbed  and  illuf- 
trated  by  figures  in  the  prefent  volume,  viz. 

1.  A  machine  for  meafuring  angles,  by  Mr.  Matthew  Hill, 
of  Scarborough.  This  is  intended  to  facilitate  fome  arithmetical 
operations  in  navigation,  and  other  branches  of  plain  trigono¬ 
metry. 

2  and  3.  A  feClor  and  depthening  tool  for  wheels  and  pinions 
of  watches,  by  Mr.  Jofeph  Ridley. 

4.  A"  carriage  for  conveying  timber,  or  other  heavy  mate¬ 
rials,  over  foft  and  boggy  land,  by  Mr. 'John  Befant.  Each  of 
thefe  inventions  or  improvements,  promife,  in  fome  degree,  to 
anfwer  the  purpofes  intended  ;  but  no  juft  idea  of  them  can  be 
given  without  the  affiftance  of  the  plates.  We  lhall  juft  rnen- 
tion  the  principle  on  which  the  carriage  is  conftruCted,  viz.  to 
admit  of  having  the  horfes  detached  from  it  and  carried  beyond 
the  bog,  where,  upon  firm  ground,  they  can  be  yoked  to  the 
carriage  by  a  long  rope  or  chain,  the  wheels  being  received,  011 
thefe  occafions,  into  four  wide  Aides,  or  troughs,  in  which  it 
trails  as  a  Hedge  acrofs  the  Hough. 

With  regard  to  future  enterprifes,  befides  the  ordinary  lift  of 
premiums  that  have  been  offered  for  many  years  paft  with  little 
variation,  which  lift  occupies  about  an  hundred  pages  of  the 
work,  the  following  articles  are  either  inferted  this  year  for 
^the  firft  time,  or  revived  after  havings  been  dropped,  viz» 

For  rearing  the  fiver  fir. 

For  afeertaining  the  comparative  advantage  of  the  culture  of 
the  turnip-rooted  cabbage,  by  fowing  it  broadcaft,  and  hoeing  out 
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the  plant?,  as  praftifed  with  the  common  turnip,  or  by  fowing  the 
feed  in  nurferies,  and  tranfplanting  the  plants,  hoeing  the  intervals. 

For  difcovering  a  cure  for  that  difeafe  in  potatoes  called  the 
curled  potatoe. 

For  an  improvement  in  the  horfe,  or  hand  hoe. 

For  making  white  lead  fo  as  that  it  may  be  free  from  its  ufual 
deleterious  qualities. 

For  difcovering  a  proper  fubftitute  for  white  lead,  as  a  bafis  for 
oil  paints. 

For  the  beft  copy  of  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Stoke,  of  Hampftead, 
who  by  will  bequeathed  a  fum  of  money  to  be  annually  offered 
by  the  Society  for  promoting  the  arts  of  painting,  fculpture,  and 
architefture. 

For  the  beft  natural  hiftory  of  any  of  the  counties  of  England 
or  Wales. 

For  the  difeovery  of  a  method  of  driving  bolts  in  (hips  that 
fhall  be  fuperior  to  any  now  in  praftice. 

For  the  contrivance  of  a  metal  rope  or  chain  that  fhall  fully 
anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  hempen  one,  either  in  damp  mines,  where 
a  hempen  rope  is  liable  to  rot,  or  in  large  foundries,  where  it  is 
fubjeft  to  have  its  texture  deftroyed  by  heat. 

For  the  invention  of  a  better  machine  for  raifing  water,  and 
a  more  convenient  method  of  extinguifhing  fires,  ^an  any  now 
known  or  pra£lifed. 

‘  For  importing  plants  of  the  bread  fruit-tree  immediately,  from 
the  South-fea,  into  any  of  his  majefty’s  iflands  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  And 

For  importing  into  Britain  fuch  a  quantity  of  the  gum  of 
cafhew-tree  as  may  eflablifli  its  charader  among  the  manu- 
fafturers. 

Thefe,  it  will  be  admitted,  are  all  objefts  of  confiderable  na¬ 
tional'  importance,  and  will  probably  be  produ<5live  of  fuch  trials 
or  inveftigations  as  cannot  fail  of  proving  highly  beneficial. 
We  cannot,  however,  help  regretting,  that,  in  looking  over 
the  lift  of  premiums,  we  fhould  find  fo  few  relative  to  the  im¬ 
portant  art  of  dying,  on  our' (kill  in  which  art,  fo  much  of  the 
fuccefs  of  many  of  our  inanufaftures  fo  materially  depend.  The 
Dutch,  owing  to  their  fuperior  (kill  in  dying  black  alone,  fe- 
cure  to  themfelves  a  very  confiderable  trade  in  that  article.  Can 
a  few  premiums  be  better  beftowed  than  in  turning  the  attention 
of  our  countrymen  to  this  article.  In  Spain  they  have  lately 
obtained  from  their  American  fettlements,  a  kind  of  fruit,  which 
they  call  davi  divi,  which  has  been  found  on  trial  to  be  fp 
far  fuperior  to  the  gall  nut  in  dying,  as  to  have  banilhed  the  latter, 
in  a  great  mcafurc,  trom  their  manufa^ures ;  yet,  we  believe,  a 
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lingle  ounce  of  this  could  not  be  obtained  In  Britain  even  for 
the  purpofe  of  making  an  experiment.  This  feems  to  indicate 
a  ftrange  degree  of  inattention  among  us  to  the  progrefs  and 
improvement  of  the  moft  ufeful  arts.  Many  other  difcoveries 
made  by  F rench  chemifts  in  this  curious  department  might  be 
mentioned,  which  are  altogether  unknown  to  our  m^ufaclurers. 
Could  fome  method  be  devifed  for  verifying  thefe  experiments 
here,  making  others  of  a  fimilar  nature,  and  communicating  the 
ufeful  difcoveries  to  our  principal  manufafturers,  there  cannot  ‘ 
be  a  doubt  but  it  might  be  the  means  of  giving  to  our  fabrics 
a  luftre  and  brilliancy  that  would  tend  much  to  extend  their 
fuccefs  in  foreign  markets.  Even  the  kermesy  'which  affords 
fome  very  brilliant  colours,  that  never  fade,  cannot  now  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  any  dye-fhop  in  Britain. 

We  do  not  mean  this  as  any  reflection  on  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  but  offer  it  merely  as  a  hint  for  their 
confideration.  The  objedls  that  folicit  their  attention  are  fo 
numerous  and  important,  that,  extenfive  as  their  funds  now  arc, 
it  is  impoffible  they  can  overtake  the  whole  at  once ;  fome  of  ' 
them  muft  be  poftponed  till  a  more  favourable  opportunity 
offers.  And  it  muft  aftonifli  thofe,  who  confider  their  lift  of 
premiums,  to  think  .that  they  fhould  have  been  able  to  advert 
to  fuch  a  multiplicity  of  important  objefts  as  they  have  done. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  members  of  this  Society  are 
increafing.  Long  may  their  patriotic  exertions  continue  with 
unabated  fpirit ! 


Art.  III.  Travels  through  Italy^  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  Written 
•  in  the  Year  1785,  by  the  Abbe  Dupaty:  TranJIated  from  the 

French  by  on  Engl'ijh  Gentleman.  8vo.  6s.  Robinfons. 

London,  1788. 

^^HESE  Letters  give  an  account  of  Avignon,  Toulon,  Nice, 
^  Monaco,  Genoa,  Lucca,  the  dominions  of  the  Grand 
Duke,  Rome,  and  Naples.  Exaggeration,  of  one  kind  or  other, 
feems  to  be  efi'ential  to  a  traveller.  The  mere  narrative  and 
defcriptive  traveller  magnifies  what  he  has  feen^  while  the  fcn- 
timenral  exaggerates  his  feelings.  Of  this  latter  fpecies  is  the 
Abbe  Dupaty.  Whether  the  objedi  prefented  excite  compaflion, 
joy,  or  grief  ;  whether  it  give  rife  to  the  line  fenfations  of  the' 
,  lover  of  the  arts,  or  of  nature,  or  call  forth  the  noble  fentiments 
of  the  patriot ;  the  nerves  of  the  Abbe  Dupaty  are  ready  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  impreffion,  and  tremble  wdth  all  the  exquifitenefs  of 
fenfibility.  But  thefe*  tcftatic  feelings,  we  are  afraid,  are  inju- 
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rious  to  truth.  The  reveries  of  eeftafy  arc,  at  beft,  but  agree* 
able  dreams,  which  plcafe  for  a  moment,  and  pafs  away.  Our 
Sterne,  we  fufpwft,  has  mifled  the  abbe,  for  we  can  difeern  a 
^od  deal  of  his  manner  in  the  prefent  work  j  but  our  author 
Ikould  have  confidercd  that  Sterne  did  not  mean  to  write  real 
travels,  but  a  novel \  a  work  to  pleafe*  Perhaps  the  objedi  of 
the  abbe  was  not  very  different;  this  is  no  unreafonable  con¬ 
jecture,  if  it  be  fair  to  judge  of  a  perfon’s  intentions  from  the 
ffrain  of  his  compofition.  In  this  we  find  him  every  where 
fully  as  felicitous  about  his  manner,  as  his  matter. — How  he  is 
to  exprefs  himfelr^  feems  always  uppermoft  in  his  thoughts. 
Hence,  the  point,  prettinefs,  and  epigrammatic  turns,  which  fo 
frequently  occur ;  hence  fome  letters  are  really  epigrams,  while 
others  feem  to  have  been  written  to  vie  with  the  poetical  ftyle 
of  Gefner’s  Idylls.  Yet  we  muff  fay  that  M.  Dupaty’s  folici- 
tude  about  exprcilion  is  often  fuccefsful ;  that  his  language  fre¬ 
quently  conveys  the  fentiment  with  equal  truth  and  energy. 
The  following  thought,  though  tinged  (if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  term)  with'  epigrainifm^  is  well  expreffed  : 

•  *  This  city  prefen ts  the  inofl  extraordinary  contrafts.  Libertlnlfm 
is  at  fuch  a  lieight  at  Genoa,  that  there  are  no  prollitutes  by  pro- 
feffion.  There  are  fo  many  priefis,  that  there  is  no  religion  ;  fo 
many  governors,  that  there  is  no  government ;  and  fuch  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  arms,  that  it  fwarms  with  beggars.’ 

‘  \  The’  Italians,  however,  preferve  thefe  few  remains  with  the 
greatefl  care:  not  from  taile,  not  from  refpedl  for  antiquity,  but 
from  mere  avarice.  Thefe  ruins,  in  fa6l,  attract  from  every  corner 
of  the  world  that  crowd  of  Grangers,  whofe  cuiiofity  has  long  fur- 
.niOied  a  maintenance  to  three- fourths  of  Italy. 

*  The  Italians  preferve  their  ruins,  as  beggars  keep  open  their 
fores.* 

The  fimile  here  is  fingularly  appofite ;  it  at  the  fame  time 
enlivens  and  enforces  the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  We 
(hall  only  give  two  other  examples,  and  leave  the  reft  to 
be  difcovered  by  thofe  who  perufe  the  travels.  Speaking  of 
painting,  he  fays, 

‘  The  tafte  of  the  vulgar  ends  where  that  of  connoiffeurs  begins. 
The  vulgar  contemn  and  negledl  works  of  art,  the  moment  colours 
difappear,  and  thoughts  begin  to  (hew  themfelves ;  they  are  a  kind 
of  idolators>  to  whom  the  image  is  the  god.* 

The  conclulion  is  peculiarly  happy.  Mufing  in  a  ftill  even¬ 
ing  in  the  Colifeo,  he  informs  us, 

/  I  was  delighted  too  with  attending  to  a  certain  faint  ruftling, 
more  feniible  to  the  foul  th.ih  to  the  ear,  occafioned  by  the  hand  of 
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time,  which  Is  continually  at  work  and  undermining  the  Colifeo  on 
every  fide/ 

The  idea  of  ‘  a  certain  faint  ruftling,  more  fenfible  to  the 
^  foul  than  to  the  ear/  is  the  offspring  of  fenfibUity  and  genius ; 
the  mob  of  authors  could  not  have  exprefTed  this,  for  the  bcft  of 
reafons,  becaufe  the  idea  is  beyond  the  conception  of  a  common 
mind. 

We  have  before  obferved  that  Mr.  Dupaty  is  too  much  given 
to  ec/lafy.  His  profefTed  objedl,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  give  a 
minute  and  fcientific  account  of  works  of  art ;  but,  when  he 
does  mention  them,  the  reader  expeils  (furely  no  unreafonable 
expeftation)  that  he  fliall  be  enabled  to  form  fome  idea  of 
them,  and  thus  reap  fome  advantage  by  the  perufal  of  the  book. 
In  this  refpeft  the  abbe  has  been,  in  many  places,  unfuccefsfiil. 
After  having  introduced  fome  ancient  mafterpiece  to  the  notice 
of  his  reader,  his  rapture  too  often  rifes  like  a  cloud  between, 
and  obumbrates  the  object  that  was  intended  to  be  elucidated. 
Amongft  many,  we  (hall  give  the  following  example : 

*  How  fhall  I  defcribe  the  two  horfes  of  marble  which  we  fee  In 
the  fquare  of  Monte  Cavallo,  oppofite  the  palace  of  the  pope,  and 
the  two  Haves  who  are  guiding  them  ? 

*  Thefe  two  groupes  are  I'ublime  both  In  the  thought  and  exe¬ 
cution. 

‘  You  read  on  the  bafe  of  one,  The  ^ivcrk  of  Phidias  ;  on  that  of  the 
other,  The  n}:ork  of  Praxiteles  \  inicriptions  which  are  evidently  mo¬ 
dern,  yet  do  not  offend. 

‘  For  thefe'  horfes  are  indeed  horfes,  though  of  a  particular  fpccles. 
They  are  horfes  of  marble. 

*  And  then  thofe  flaves !  What  bodies !  what  heads!  what  legs  I 
what  arms  F 

All  that  a  reader,  who  has  never  feen  thefe  groupes,  can  ga¬ 
ther  from  this  defeription  is,  that  the  author  thinks  them  ‘  fub- 
‘  lime  /  that  the  horfes  ‘  are  horfes  of  marble^  a  notable  dif- 
covery ;  and  that  the  ‘  Haves’  have  very  extraordinary  ‘  bodies, 
‘  heads,  legs,  and  arms  !’  This  puts  us  in  mind  of  a  poem  of 
Sir  Hanbury  Williams,  where  he  deferibes  a  divan  of  male  and 
female  china  connoifi'eurs,  admiring  a  teapot,  and  who  all  at  once 

exclaim,  ‘  L — d!  what  a  handle  I  J - s!  what  a  Ipout!’ 

Thefe  connoifleurs,  however,  were  more  pardonable  than  the 
abbe,  as  they  meant  to  defcribe  nothing,  but  only  to  exprefs 
their  reciprocal  feelings  with  regard  to  an  objedl  before  them  all. 
But  the  abbe  too  often  forgets  his  reader,  and  appears  to  write 
only  for  himfelf.  We  Iball  give  another  inftance  of  our 
author’s  ecllafy,  and  leave  the  reft  .to  the  difeernment  of  the 
reader.  After  contemplating  the  ftatue  of  Curtius,  the  buft  of 

C  4  M.  Aurelius, 
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M.  Aurelius,  the  gladiator,  and  the  group  of  Apollo  and  Daphne 
by  Bernini,  Mr.  Dupaty  is  fo  overcome,  (o  entranced,  fo 
drowned  in  admiration,  that  he  thus  concludes,  ‘  I  can  no 
‘  longer  either  admire,  look  round  me,  or  even  fee  ;  niy  feel- 

*  ings  are  overpowered.’  Is  this  reality,  or  affectation  ? 

It*  has  been  already  remarked  that  Sterne  has  been  a  ftum- 
bling-block  to  our  author.  We  can  difeover  the  imitative  traces 
running  throughout  the  work ;  efpecially  in  the  writer’s  tor¬ 
tuous  and  zigzag  approaches  to  his  fubjeft.  But  as  inftances 
illuftrative  of  this  would  extend  the  prefent  article  to  too  great 
a  length,  we  ihall  content  ourfelves  with  one  example,  which 
appears  pretty  conclufive.  Whoever  recollefts  the  blank  page 
in  Sterne’s  works,  and  other  fimilar  artifices  by  which  he  eked 
out  his  publications,  will  be  at  no  lofs  for  the  origin  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter : 

‘LETTER  LXI. 

Rome. 

‘  I  enter  a  church,  I  read  on  a  column  this  bull  of  the  pope  : 

‘Ten  years  indulgence  for  whoever  Ihall  pray  for  the  king  of 
France. 

‘  Louis  the  Eleventh  was,  no  doubt,  then  on  the  throne.’ 

Was  this  letter  actually  fent  to  a  correfpondent  ?  If  it  was, 
he  muft  have  loved  the  author  well  not  to  grudge  the  poftage. 

If  our  readers  will  take  the  trouble  of  perufing  Letter  LVII. 
they  will  find  fome  reafon  to  be  of  our  opinion,  when  we  hinted 
our  fufpicions  that  our  author  wiftied  rather  to  'exhibit  the 
fleajmg  than  the  true.  He  tells  us  that  he  was  prefent  at  a  fire 
which  broke  out  in  the  fquare  of  St.  Peter,  near  the  V^atican ; 
and  then  proceeds  to  deferibe  every  circumilance  with  the  moff 
accurate  minutenefs,  at  the  fame  time  felefKng  thefe  very  cir- 
cumftances  from  a  well-known  pifture  of  Raphael !  and  con¬ 
cluding  with  ‘  Ah  !  how  admirable  is  this  pidure  by  Raphael 

*  in  the  Vatican  !’  Was  this  a  real  fire?  or  is  this  the  way  in 
which  the  writer  chofe  to  deferibe  the  painting  ?  He  ha^  left 
his  readers  at  liberty  to  adopt  either  opinion,  as  his  object  here 
was  only  to  pleafe.  For  our  own  parts,  w'e  fufpect  that  the 
fire  was  nothing  but  a  conflagration  in  the  abbe’s  imagin¬ 
ation. 

In  thefe  letters  the  author  means  to  give  his  reflections  on 
the  face  of  nature  as  he  pafled  along,  on  the  works  of,  art,  and 
on  manners  and  government.  We  fhall  fubmit  to  the  judge¬ 
ment  of  our  readers  a  letter  on  each  of  thefe  fubjeCts : 


‘LETTER 
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"LETTER  LV. 

Tivoli, 

*  I  write  to  you,  at  this  moment,  from  before  the  Lefler  Falls, 
near  which  1  have  been  feated  for  the  laft  hour,  under  an  ancient 
olive,  employed  in  contemplating,  and  liilening  to  thefe  beauteous 
waters. 

‘  The  road  leading  to  the  Leffer  Falls  is  charming. 

, .  *  It  lies  under  the  fined  trees,  through  groves  of  mulberries,  figs, 
poplars,  and  planes,  and  is  enamelled  with  the  mod  verdant  turf^ 
and  the  fweeted  feented  flowers ;  you  hear  ‘  in  the  adjacent  woods 
the  concerts  of  a  thoufand  birds  ;  horfes  are  defcendiiig  from  the 
mountains,  the  fumniits  of  which  are  whitened  by  the  flocks  that  are 
feeding  on  them  ;  and  the  filver  found  of  the  little  bells,  if  I  may  fo 
exprefs  myfelf,  fparkles  in  the  air.  On  a  fudden  the  temple  of 
Veda  and  the  Sibyl  open  to  your  view.  With  what  plcafure  doc* 
the  eye  embrace  thofj  beautiful  columns!  But  you  would  wifh  to 
pulh  them  back,  for  they  hang  too  much  over  the  abyfs.  How 
plfturefque  is  the  cffedl  of  thofe  brambles,  that  ivy,  and  all  thofe 
plants  which  difpute  the  crowning  of  thefe  columns  with  the  Corin« 
thlan  acanthus ! 

‘  At  length  you  arrive  at  the  LeiTer  Falls. 

*  1  prefer  them  to  the  great  cafeade,  to  the  gotto  of  Neptune,  and 
all  the  Waters  I  can  remember. 

"  Thefe  hills  crown  liappily  that  towm !  that  tovvn  again  crowns 
happily  thisjiillock  !  How  beautiful  is  the  gentle  dope  of  that  hill- 
fide  loaded  with  harveds  of  every  kind  !  Here  a  field  of  corn,  there 
an  orchari,  further  on,  efpalicrs  covered  with  vines. '  All  at  once, 
from  the  midd  of  all  tlus  variegated  verdure,  rufhes  forth  an  impe¬ 
tuous  dream,  and  divides  itfelf  into  five  rivulets,  which  gufh,  flow, 
and  precipitate  themfelves  by  as  many  channels ;  lower  down  they 
meet  with  other  waters,  which  run  from  every  fide  to  unite  with  them 
on  a  carpeting  of  emerald. 

‘  Hither  doubtlefs  was  it  that  Propertius,  repaired  to  meditate  and 
compofe  his  verfes ;  hither  he  accompanied,  towards  the  clofc  of  day, 
his  beauteous  Cynthia. 

‘  Here,  doubtlefs,  whild  the  youthful  Cynthia  languifliing  hung 
upon  his  arm,  Propertius  delighted  in  pointing  out  to  her  all  the 
feenes ;  in  guiding  her  wandering  eyes  to  thofe  waters  which  rife  in 
the  air  in  the  form  of  (heaves,  or  thofe  waves  which  flow  in  flakes 
of  filver ;  to  yon  eternal  rainbow,  thofe  moffes,  nourilhed  by  a  humid 
dud,  or  the  numerous  plants  perpetually  agitated  by  the  motion  of 
the  ruihing  waters. 

‘  Was  it  not  at  thefe  Falls,  and  enchanted  with  this  fame  beauteous 
fccnery,  O  Horace  !  that  thy  mufe  hath  celebrated,  in  fuch  charming 
verfes,  the  delights  of  Tivoli. 

.  *  And  thou,  Zenobia,  and  thou,  O  Lefbia !  was  it  not  to  this 
enchanting  fpot  that  ye  fometimes  repaired  to  confole  yourfelves  for 
having  lod,  thou  great  Zenobia !  tliy  crown  :  and  thou,  fond  Lelbia! 
thy  bird. 


s 
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*  What  toolnefs !  what  a  calm  !  what  folltude,  and  at  the  fame 
time  how  fine  a  day  !  A  fine  day  is  a  real  banquet  given  to  the  earth 
by  heaven. 

*  My  wife,  my  children ;  all  who  are  moft  dear  to  me,  why 

arc  you  not  here  at  this  moment  ? - They  would  be  happy,  I  am 

certain* 

*  It  would  not  be  polTible  for  Fanny,  for  Adela,  for  Adrian,  or 
Eleonora  to  trample  down  all  thofe  grafs  plots,  to  pluck  half  thofe 
flowers. 

*  Adieu,  thou  valley,  adieu,  ye  waterfalls,  adieu,  ye  pendent 
rocks,  ye  wild  flowers,  flirubs,  and  mofs,  adieu  ;  in  vain  would  ye 
detain  me;  I  am  a  ftranger ;  I  do  not  inhabit  your  beautiful  Italy; 
I  (hall  never  behold  you  more ;  but  perhaps  my  children,  fome  at  lead 
of  my  children,  will  one  day  come  to  vifit  you ;  appear  but  as  charm¬ 
ing  in  their  eyes  as  you  have  to  their  father. 

‘  My  children,  you  mull  come  and  feat  yourfelves  under  this  an- 
dent  olive-tree,  beneath  which  I  am  now  fitting.  It  is  that  which 
advances  the  neareft  to  the  precipice;  it  is  oppolite  to  a  rock.  Un¬ 
der  that  tree,  my  children,  you  will  beft  enjoy  the  whole  of  this  en¬ 
chanting  profpeft. 

Adieu  once  more,  ye  beauteous  waters.  Your  foam,  your  mur¬ 
mur,  your  coolnefs,  the  agitation  and  tranquillity  with  which  you 
affedt  at  once  all  my  fenfes  ;  all  that  1  have  feen,  heard,  and  felt,  on 
your  banks,  I  (hall  Hill  continue  to  regret  in  the  bofom  of  my  fa¬ 
mily  and  friends.  You  I  fliall  regret ;  not  all  thofe  marbles,  thofe 
bronzes,  thofe  paintings,  and  thofe  fo  much  boafted  monuments.  For 
ye,  ye'are  nature  ;  and  they— they  are  but  art.* 

Thus  does  he  deferibe,  and  moralife  on  the  feenes  of  nature. 
Let  us  next  fee  how  he  cHoofes  to  announce  to  us  the  chef 
ifaruvre  of  antiquity,  the  Belvidere  Apollo.  The  method  is 
uncommon;  it  is  all  his  own;  where  truth  and  ifidlion  are  An¬ 
gularly  blended : 

‘LETTER  LXVIII. 

Rome. 

*  Polydore,  a  young  fculptor  of  Athens,  came  to  be  prefent  at  the 
Olympic  games  at  Elis. 

‘  He  had  feen  the  flatues  of  the  heroes  and  the  gods,  which,  placed 
round  the  fladium,  were  expofed  to  the  eyes  of  all  Greece. 

‘  He  had  fe*en  the  youth  intoxicated  with  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles, 
and  the  tender  virgin  blu(h  with  modefly  at  fight  of  the  Mer¬ 
cury  of  Termifander ;  he  had  read,  in  the  countenance  of  a  difciple 
of  Socrates,  religious  awe  motionlefs  before  tlie  Jupiter  of  Phidias. 

‘  The  thirft  of  fame  and  emulation,  that  noble  emulation  which 
ever  accompanies  great  talents,  take  entire  pofleflion  of  the  heart  of 
Polydore.  He  quits  the  circle  of  the  games,  and  repairs  to  the  fea- 
fide.  There  folitary;  penfive,  and  in  filence,  he  is  deaf  to  the  noife 
of  the  furge  which  breaks  upon  the  beach ;  he  hears  only  the  voice 
of  fame,  proclaiming  and  immortalifing  the  names  of  hia  rivals. 

*  Yes, 
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*  Yes,*  exclaimed  he,  ‘  Fame  fhall  proclaim  mine  alfo;  I  will  force 
her  to  publifli  it ;  I  loo  will  make  the  world  fay,  on  feeing  me, 
f hat  is  he.  I,  in  my  turn,  will  force  my  rivals  to  hear  my  name 
with  une^flnef^.  1  will  oblige  the  proud  and  haughty  glance  of  great 
men  to  behold  me  from  a  lefs  height ;  and  teach  the  moft  difdainful 
beauties  no  longer  to  negleft  Polydore.  The  eye  of  my  dear  Ephina 
jhall  meet  mine  with  more  complacency. 

*  Might  1  but  conceive-  a  mallerpiecc,  fuperior  to  all  that  Grecian 
fculpture  has  hitherto  produced  1 

*  I  will  endeavour  to  combine,  hi  one  fingle  work,  at  once  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  fublime. 

*  To  efFedl  this  happy  union,  I  fhall  choofe  the  model  from  among 
the  gods,  the  form  in  ideal  beauty  ;  the  charms,  of  the  age  between 
adolefcencc  and  virility;  and  the  aClion,  among  thofe  which  require 
only  that  moderate  expreffion,  in  which  the  true  admits  the  beautiful, 
and  where  the  beautiful  does  not  exclude  the  true. 

^  The  imagination  of  Polydore  then  mounted  to  Olympus,  and 
paired  all  the  deities  in  review.  < 

‘  He  did  not  ilop  at  Mars;  he  pafTed  by  Mercury;  he  difdained 
Adonis,  whom  Venus  alone  had  made  a  god. 

*  I  fee  none  but  Apollo,*  faid  he,  ‘  which  can  fult  my  defign :  £ 
fee  no  other  than  the  god  of  day,  the  mailer  of  the  lyre,  the  fon 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  vanquilher  of  the  ferpent  Pytho.’  Polydore  chofe 
Apollo. 

‘  The  day  drew  near  the  clofe  ;  Polydore  returns  home,  and  goes 
to  reft;  but  he  cannot  lleep ;  he  dreams,  he  meditates,  he  ima¬ 
gines. 

*  There  he  is,’  cried  he.  *  He  walks  with  majellic  Hep ;  he  efpies 
the  monller ;  he  bends  his__bow,  th^  monller  is  dead,  and  the  god 

Similes  with  indignation.  The  arm  which  had  bent  the  bow  is  ^11 
Jfufpended  ;  the  other  is  at  reft. 

‘  At  the  firil  dawn  of  day  Polydore  flies  to  his  worklhop. 

*  He  fixes  his  eyes  upon  a  block  of  marble.  ^  He  is  there,*  fays 

he ;  ‘  I  fee  him  (his  genius  had  already  conveyed  him  thither)  ;  it 
is  now  time  to  bring  him  forth  to  view.  * 

*  Already  the  chifels  of  his  pupils  have  taken  pofleflion  of  the 
^block.  But  as  loon  as  Polydore  thinks  he  has  dilcovered  the  god,  he 

ftops  them,  and  takes  up  his  own. 

‘  Every  llroke  he  gives  detaches  and  throws  at  his  feet  part  of  the 
veil  that  hides  from  him  Apollo. 

*  Already  is  difeovered  the  brilliant  furface  of  the  nobleft,  the 
moft  harmonious  body ;  a  body  at  once  the  leall  virile,  and  the  Icaft 

dolefcent ;  limbs  purified  from  all  the  drofs  of  humanity,  and  ori¬ 
ginating  one  from  the  other. 

‘  But  the  head  yet  remains  hidden  ;  and  if  the  body  is  to  be  a 
od,  the  head  muft  be  Apollo.  The  head,  above  every  part,'lhould 
illinguilh  the  god  of  day  and  of  the  lyre,  the  vanquilher  of  the 
crpent  Pytho. 

The  clufel  of  Polydore  trembles  in  approaching  this  divine  head, 
nd  hefitates  to  unveil  it ;  but  at  length,  emboldened  doubrlefs  by 
Apollo  himfelf,  he  llightly  touches  over  the  forehead,  which  inftan- 

taneoufly 
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taneoufly  thinks he  lays  a  greater  flrefs  below  the  eyebrows,  and  a 
glance  elcapes  from  the  eye,  which  outftrips  the  arrow  ;  he  then 
pafles  his  tool  over  the  lips,  and  they  breathe  forth  indignation. 

*  This  is  that  Apollo  of  Belvidere !  This  is  the  marble  made  a  god 
by  one  of  thofe  creative  chifels  which,  by  felefting,  combining,  or 
imitating  Nature,  have  furpafTed  Nature  ! 

‘  How  beautiful  is  this  divine  figure  I  How  noble!  how  command¬ 
ing  1  and,  at  the  fame  time,  how  attractive ! 

‘  How  perfectly  is  the  body  defigned  1  In  running  over  it,  the 
eye  is  forced  to  follow  its  admirAle  outline.  It  can  Hop  nowhere. 

*  How  great  an  artift  was  this  Polydore ! 

•  «  We  are  forced  to  pecolleCt  that  this  Apollo  is  of  marble,  to  believe 
it  to  be  the  work  of  man. 

‘  How  fortunate  is  it,  that  time,  (hould  have  refpeCted  this  aftonifh- 
ing  combination  of  the  molt  perfeCt. human  forms! 

‘  1  come  continually  to  fee  it ;  continually  do  I  come  to  fludy  it ; 
I  come  to  elevate  my  imagination  and  my  heart  towards  that  beautiful 
ideal^  of  which  tliis  hatue  is  perhaps  the  malterpiece.^ 


LXXXI. 


Rome. 


*  i.et  us  now  conclude  our  explanation  of  the  happy  condition  of 
the  people  of  Rome,  founded,  as  we  have  juft  feen,  on  an  appa¬ 
rently  political  llavery,  but  on  a  very  fubftantial  liberty. 

*  None  of  their  phyfical  wants  have  any  fuperfluity ;  but  they 
arc  all  fupplied  with  what  is  neceflary  ;  and- that  which  is  neceflary 
is  very  trifling. 

‘  Hunger  is  not  violent;  one  dailyrepaft  fufiices;  and  fruits,  ve¬ 
getables,  fome  lifli,  and  a  little  meat,  futtice  for  this  one  repaft. 

‘  Thirft  demands  and  confumes  very  little  wine,  but  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  lemons  and  of  ice. 

*  As  for  clothing,  the  climate  and  the  faftiion  reduce  this  to  a 
mere  covering ;  every  body  not  naked  is  clothed. 

*  The  wants  of  the  fexes  find  aliment  in  cicifbeifm,  facility  of 
gratification  in  the  manners,  and  fufficient  indulgence  in  the  religion 
of  the  country. 

‘  There  is  one  particular  want,  perhaps  the  moft  imperious  of  all, 
not  comprifed  in  the  lift  of  human  wants,  which  plays  the  greateft 
part  in  life,  and  which,  notwithftanding,  has  been  hitherto  but  little 
the  objeft  of  legiflation,  or  even  of  philofophy  :  it  is  the  neceflity 
man  experiences  of  exhaufting  his  adlivity,  that  is  to  fay,  of  expending 
the  fuperfluity  of  life,  which  ftill  remains  to  him,  after  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  of  his  firft  neceflities. 

‘  It  is  an  undoubted  faft  that  this  fuperflux  of  cxiftence,  if  I  may 
ufe  the  expreffion,  comprefled  in  us  by  conftraint,  or  the  want  of 
cxcrcife,  never  fails  to  produce  that  uneafy  fenfation  which  the 
French  call  ennuiy  of  lifllefTnefs,  and  which  becomes  a  dreadful 
torment. 

^  To  prevent  or  combat  this  painful  feeling,  to  efcape  from  his 
lifllcflheis,  civilifed  man  makes  various  efforts;  he  invents  and 
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cultivates  a  multitude  of  arts,  and. labours  for  his  improvement; 
or  fmks  into  depravity.  To  Ibake  oft  this,  he  fets  the  world  in  com¬ 
motion,  and  furnifhes  materials  for  hidory. 

*  But  this  want  is  more  or  Icfs  imperious  according  to  the  dlf- 
fcrenfdegrces  of  civilifation,  and  under  different  temperatures. 

^  At  Rome,  for  indance,  the  climate  moderates  it  greatly,  as  it 
does  other  wants, 

*  Befides,  that  political  circiim ft  antes,  far  from  nourifhing,  de¬ 
veloping,  and  augmenting  it,  as  in  other  nations,  concur,  on  the 
contrary,  with  the  climate  dill  further  in  redraining  it. 

‘  You  fee,  in  fad,  that  European  policy  is  gradually  withdraw¬ 
ing  itfelf  from  the  ecclefiailical  date,  like  the  fca  retiring  from  its 
fhorcs. 

*  This  date  dill  remains,  indeed,  a  part  of  Europe ;  but  it  can 
hardly  be  faid  to  be  any  longer  in  its  fociety ;  it  no  longer  figures 
on  the  globe.  It  has  no  longer  any  part  in  its  general  movement, 
or  in  its  habitual  intercourfe,  nor  in  the  frequent  fhocks  of  thofe  po¬ 
litical  hurricanes,  which  maintain,  irritate,  and  develope,  the  fen- 
fibility  of  nations. 

‘  The  want  therefore  of  filling  up  the  meafure  of  adivity,  dimi- 
nllhed  among  the  Romans,  by  thefe  two  caufes,  does  not  requii'C 
that  fpace  for  its  exercife  and  gratification  iiecefTary  to  it  in  other 
places ;  it  does  not  dand  in  need  of  the  cxtenfive  and  varied  fields 
of  philofophy,  literature,  and  politics. 

‘  The  inconfiderable  portion  of  this  fuperfluity  that  remains  to 
them,  after  the  gratification  of  the  mod  preffing  demands  of  nature, 
is  expended  in  fleep,  in  love,  in  frivolities,  and  in  theological  dif- 
putes  and  procefTions. 

*  From  dinner  they  pars_^o  fleepj  which  lads  till  fix  in  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  they  then  do  nothing,  or  are  employed  in  trifles  which  amount 
to  nothing.  Night  arrives  ;  all  bufmefs  is  fufpended,  all  tlie  /hops 
are  (hut  up;  men,  women,  and  girls,  every  body  takes  flight  till 
three  in  the  morning  ;  they  repair  to  the  public  walks,  to  the  Corfo  ; 
to  cbnverfation  in  coteries  ;  to  collations  in  taverns  ;  even  the  mod 
ferious  ch’araders  give  tliemfelves  up  to  relaxation  and  amufement 
till  the  next  day. 

‘  Every  evening  Is  a  public  fedival,  at  which  love,  and  that  too 
not  of  the  mod  refined  fort,  prefides.  The  fenfes  fpeak  to  the  fenfes^ 
and  they  foon  make  tbemfelves  underdood ;  fometimes,  indeed,  va¬ 
nity  addreffes  vanity ;  but  rarely  do  the  heart  and  the  imagination 
appeal  to  the  imagination  and  the  heart. 

•  ‘  Intrigues  are  fo  numerous  at  Roiw,  that  nothing  can  be  called 
an  intrigue. 

‘  You  do  not  find  here,  either  in  the  manners  of  private  or*  of 
public  men,  that  morality,  that  decorum,  which  diliinguifh  the 
French  manners. 

*  The  morally  beautiful  is  abfolutely  unknown.  What  good  there 
IS,  you  are  indebted  for  it  merely  to  inftin6l,  good  fenfc,  and  cuftom. 
But  it  is  to  attain  this  moral  beauty  of  every  fpecles  that  fenfibiliiy 
18  mod  tormented.  Hence  arife  all  exertions  of  the  underdanding, 
all  CQiulation  of  the  foul,  and  fcruple^  of  confcicncc ;  to  attain  this 
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do  we  labour  with  fo  much  trouble  and  refinement,  our  writings, 
diicourfe,  and  paflions,  and  all  our  public  and  private  life. 

*  Nothing  of  all  this  is  to  be  found  at  Rome. 

*  Life,  with  the  greateft  part  of  individuals  here,  knows  only  age 
and  childhood  ;  the  other  feafons  are  wanting. 

‘  Two  circumftances  contribute  efpecially  to  the  happinefs  of  the 
Romans.  Religion,  by  its  abfolutions,  always  throws  a  veil  over 
the  palt,  and,  by  its  promifes,  gives  a  favourable  colouring  to  the 
future.  The  common  people  are  thofe  who  fear  the  lead,  and  hope 
the  mod.  They  poflefs  at  once  the  blinded  and  mod  commodious 
religion.  Let  them  but  be  prefent  regularly  at  their  religious  cere¬ 
monies,  tliat  is  to  fay,  facred  theatrical  exhibitions,  and  pronounce 
habitually  certain  w'ords,  and  they  have  no  doubt  of  heaven. 

*  They  have  no  occafion  to  endeavour  to  refine  their  fentiments 
and  ideas,  and  druggie  all  their  lives  with  padion.  The  temperature 
of  their  religion  is  as  mild  as  that  of  their  fky. 

‘  The  Roman  podeding  but  a  moderate  degree  of  fenfibility,  and 
that  always  of  a  very  indeterminate  nature,  is  very  rarely  unhappy, 
and  never  greatly  fo. 

*  Not,  but  that  his  fenfibility  may  be  carried  to  the  greated  ex¬ 
tremes,  like  that  of  women  ;  his  weaknefs  even  renders  him  fufeep- 
tible  of  fuch ;  but  to  give  durability  to  his  fulrering,  all  the  fprings 
that  have  forced  him  to  that  point  mud  remain  condantly  in  tendon. 

‘  You  know  what  happened  at  Rome  two  thoufand  years  ago, 
when  the  ambition  of  fubduing  the  world  lod  its  power.  Every 
thing  relaxed  at  once ;  in  a  fhort  time,  the  empire  of  the  univerle 
was  didTolved.  The  world  faw  the  lad  emperors  and  the  popes  ! 

*  Ancient  Rome  was  only  artificial.  Modern  Rome  is  the  Rome 
of  nature. 

‘  Rome  is  now  fuch  as  its  climate  and  foil  defigned ;  fuch  as 
thefe  ever  mud  make  it,  when  left  at  liberty  to  exert  their  influence. 

*  Never  will  the  modern  Romans  poflefs  that  degree  of  under- 
danding  and  imagination,  refulcing  from  the  tenfion  of  the  fibres, 
which,  in  manners  and  the  arts,  is  the  fource  of  the  energetic,  the 
impaflloncd,  and  the  fublime.  They  will  never  rife  to  fuch  a  height, 
but  confine  their  attainments  folely  to  the  abundant,  the  eafy,  and 
the  fluent. 

<  They  will  no  more  poflefs  true  genius,  w^hich,  in. general,  is 
the  cfFcft,  if  1  may  fo  fay,  of  irritation,  but,  fliould  they  ever  attain 
it,  it  will  be  but  by  accident.  . 

*  But  let  us  not  deceive  ourfelves :  that  which  renders  ,a  people 
illuflrious,  in  the  eyes  of  other  nations,  does  not  always  conditute 
their  happinefs. 

*  •  It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  w  lio  are  almod  always  mi- 

ferable,  from  thefe  very  qualities,  which  give  them  their  fplendour, 
and  render  them  objedls  of  envy. 

*  To  conclude :  the  Romans  greatly  refemble  thofe  moderate, 
peaceable,  and  obfeure  men,  whom  nobody  is  tempted  to  envy  ;  who 
arc  neither  amiable  nor  ufeful ;  whom  you  would  be  forry  to  refem¬ 
ble  ;  with  whom  you  would  not  wifti  to  live  j  but  who  neverthelefs 
are  happy.* 
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Thefe  reflections  on  the  Romans  arc  ingenious;  the  portrait 
wc  believe  to  be  tolerably  correCt;  but  there' appears  too  much 
dogmatifm,  too  much  adherence  to  the  fyftem  of  climate  in 
aflerting  that  the  Romans  ‘  will  no  more  pofiefs  true  genius.* 
In  the  variety  of  revolutions  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe 
are  fubjeCl  to,  what  may  he^  feems  far  beyond  all  human  deter¬ 
mination. 

With  reaped  to  the  general  pidure  of  Italy  exhibited  in 
thefe  letters,  it  is  far  from  flattering.  Pride,  poverty,  defpo- 
tifm,  flavery,  diflblutenefs,  fuperftition,  ignorance,  and  an  uni- 
verfal  want  of  energy,  are  faid  to  be  the  Italian  charaderiftics. 
We  mufl:  ,  except  from  this  general  conddhnation  the  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  grand  duke,  where  a  reform,  we  are  told,  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  place  under  his  aufpices.  Of  late  years  many 
of  the  French  writers,  impelled  by  all  the  keennefs  of  profcly- 
tlfm,  have  been  ftrenuous  alTertors  of  the  equal  rights  of  men  ; 
the  Abbe  Dupaty,  among  the  reft,  is  every  where  a  determined 
advocate  for  liberty. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  public  wdll  be  amufed  and  inftruded 
by  this  performance.  Had  the  author  been  lefs  artificial  he 
would  have  been  more  pleafing  to  the  reader  of  found  judge¬ 
ment  ;  but  he  is,  notwithftanding,  much  above  the  common 
rank  of  travellers.  Wfien  he  has  wandered  from  the  true 

path,  his  exertions  to  obtain  the  charader  of  an  horntne 
d'efprity  have  made  him  forget  that  to  reft  fatisfied  with  goad^ 
fenp^  would  have  beerNi^referable.  By  writing  too  often  to  be 
admired^  he  has-fometimes  failed, in  meriting  even  approbation^ 
Some  errors  in  language  w’e  have  obferved,  fuch  as  ‘  the 
‘  filver  found — fparkles  in  the  air a  ‘  dijfolute  climate,’  &c. 
but,  as  we  have  not  the  original  before  us,  we  know  not  whe¬ 
ther  to  place  them  to  the  account  of  the  French  author,  or 
the  Englifh  tranflator. 

Art.  IV.  An  Hijiorical  EJfay  on  the  Drefs  of  the  Ancient  and 
Modern  Irijh.  Addreffed  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Charle^ 
mont.  T'o  which  is  fuhjoined  a  Memoir  of  the  Armour  and  IVea^ 
pons  of  the  Irijh.  By  'Jofeph  C.  JValker.^  Member  of  the  Royal 
Irijh  Academy^  Correfpondent  Fellow  of  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
Perthy  and  Honorary  Member  of  the  Etrufean  Academy  of  Cortona. 
4to.  18s.  boards.  '  Dublin,  printed.  1788.  . 

'T'HE  author  of  the  prefent  Eflay  commences  his  inquiries  at 
-  the  Milefian  invafion ;  a  period,  it  muft  be  owned,  fuffi- 
ciently  remote  for  the  inveftigation  of  the  antiquary.  How 
foon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Milefisens  the  Irifh  threw  off  their 
5  clothing 
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clothing  of  (kins,  he  cannot  venture  to  determine ;  but  he  i^ 
inclined  to  think  that  the  drefs  which  obtained  among  tliem 
for  many  centuries,  and  even  to  very  late  times,  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  kingdom  by  thofe  bold  invaders.  It  confided 
of  the  truis,  or  ftrait  bracca,  the  long  cota,  -the  cochal,  the 
canabhas,  the  bai  rad,  and  the  brog.  Of  thefe  different  parts  of 
drefs  we  meet  with  the  following  defeription  ; 

•  The  truis  or  ftrait  hracca^  was  made  of  weft,  with  various  co. 
lours  running  on  it  in  ftripes  or  divifions.  It  covered  the  ancles, 
legs,  and  thighs,  rifing  as  high  as  the  loins ;  and  fitted  fo  clofe  to 
the  limbs  as  to  difeover  every  mufcle  and  motion  of  th^  parts  which 
it  covered. 

‘  7'he  cota  was  a  kind  of  fhirt  made  of  thin  woollen  (luff  plaided, 
or  of  linen  dyed  yellow.  This  garment  was  open  before,  and  fell 
ib  far  below  the  waift  as  to  admit  of  being  occafionally  folded  about 
the  body,  and  made  fall  by  a  girdle  round  the  loins.  Of  fome  the 
fleeves  were  (hort,  of  others  long,  coming  down  to  the  wrift.  The 
cuftom  of  dying  this  part  of  the  drefs  yellow,  Spencer  thinks  came 
from  the  Eall:  ‘  It  was  devifed,’  fays  he,  ‘  in  thofe  hot  countries, 
where  faflron  is  very  common  and  rife,  for  avoiding  that  evil  which 
Cometh  by  much  fweating,  and  long  wearing  of  linen.’ 

‘  The  cochal^  or  cocula,  was  the  upper  garment ;  a  kind  of  long 
cloke,  with  a  large  hanging  collar  or  hood,  of  different  colours. 
*^rhis  garment  only  reached  fo  low  as  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and 
was  fringed  with  a  border  like  (bagged  hair  ;  and,  being  brought 
over  the  Ihoulders,  was  fallened  on  the  breafi  by  a  clafp,  a  buckle, 

dealg  fallainne  (or  broche),  like  the  garments  of  the  high-priefts 
aunongil  the  Jews.  Several  of  the  latter  infiruments,  fome  of  filver, 
and  fome  of  pure  gold,  have  been  found  in  this  kingdom,  and  are 
ftill  preferved  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  In  the  field  of  battle 
the  Irilh  wrapped  the  cochal  feveral  times  about  the  left  arm,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  it  anfwer  the  purpofe  of  a  fiiield.  Thus  the  camifolle 
in  the  days  of  chivalry,  ferved,  amongil  the  early  French,  to  weaken 
the  force  of  the  llroke  of  the  lance. 

•  The  canabhas^  or  Jilleadj  was  a  large  loofe  garment,  not  unlike 
the  cochal,  and  probably  often  worn  as  its  fublfitute.  Being  thrown 
on  the  (boulders,  it  fpresd  over  the  whole  body,  and,  when  the 
hood  of  the  cochal  was  drawn  over  the  head,  ferved  completely  to 
difguife  the  wearer.  In  the  early  ages  the  canabhas  was  (imply  the 
(kin  of  fome  bead  flain  in  the  chafe.  So  Hercules  was  clad  after 
having  killed  the  Nciraean  lion.  We  (hall  hereafter  find  this  gar¬ 
ment  mentioned  by  Cambrenfis,  who  calls  it  phaling<r.  It  was,  in  his 
t;me,  a  coarfe  woollen  cloth,  llained  black  or  dark  purple.  Such  as 
were  introduced  by-  the  Danes,  were  plaided  or  Itriped,  after  the 
manner  of  the  'Feutons.  This  garment  appears  rudely  fculptured 
on  the  crofs  of  St.  Boyne,  at  Monaller-Boice,  in  the  county  of  Louth; 
and  on  a  tomb  in  the  abbey  of  Sirade,  in  the  county  of  Mayo.  We 
alfo  find  it  on  a  fcal  of  Fedlimid,  king  of  Connaught,  given  in 
Harris’s  edition  of  VV are’s  works. 
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«  The  Irifli  romance  writers  of  the  middle  ages  give  this  garment 
to  their  royal  perfonages,  reprefenting  it  of  a  Hovving  lengthy  and 
like  the  regal  robes  of  the  Eaft,  of  a  crimfon  colour  1* 

^  The  barrad  was  a  conical  cap,  not  unlike  the  cap  worn 

*  at  prefent  by  our  grenadiers,  but  with  this  difference,  that  the 
‘  cone  of  the  barrad  ufually  hung  behind.  The  Scotch  bonnet 
‘  was  alfo  formerly  in  ufe  in  this  country ;  and  for  feveral  ages 

*  the  inhabitants  of  Connaught  wore  no  other  covering  on  the 
‘  head  than  the  hood  of  the  cochula,  fattened  under  the  chin 
‘  by  means  either  of  a  ttring  or  clafp ;  or  a  caillcach  or  kercher, 

‘  flowing  ,  from  the  crown  of  the  head  down  on  the  fhoulders.* 

^  The  brog;  or  brogue,  in  ancient  times,  was  made  of  the 
‘  dried  (kins  of  beafts,  but  afterwards  of  raw^  half-tanned  lea- 
‘  ther,  as  at  prefent,  and  fattened  on  the  footlby  a  latchet  or 
‘  thdrig,  made  of  the  fame  fort  of  fkin.  In  form  the  brogue 
‘  dift’ered  little  from  the  flindal,  each  confitting  chiefly  of  a  fingle 
‘  foie,  and  level  front  toe  to  heel. 

Amongft  the  early  Irifh  the  beard  was  cherifhed  with  as  much 
folicitude  as  amongft  the  orientals.  Nor  did  they  reftraln  the 
growth  of  the  hair  on  the  head ;  bat^  throwing  it  back  from 
the  forehead,  allowed  it  to  flow  about  the  neck,  calling  thofc 
fufpended  locks  coluns,  or  gllbbs,  and  taking  a  pride  in  them. 

The  bodkin  was  likewife  a  part  of  drels,  confidered  by  the 
ancient  Irifli  as  oniamental.  It  was  equally  worn  on  the  breaft: 
and  head.  F.ven  at  this  day,  the  female  peafarits,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  colledl  their^  hair  at  top,  and  twitting  it 
feveral  times,  make  it  faft  with  a  bodkin. 

After  deferibing  the  feveral  articles  ot  the  ancient  Irifli  drefs, 
Mr.  Walker  proceeds  to  trace,  chronologically,  the  variations 
it  has  undergone  in  ficceeding  times  ;  occafionally  glancing  at 
the  habits  of  the  people  of  Great- Britain.  I'he  firft  innovation 
in  the  Irifli  drefs,  after  the  Milefian  invafion,  is  placed  in  the 
reign  of  'righernmes,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2815.  The 
author  modettly  fubjoins,  ^  if  our  annals  arc  to  be  credited  \ 
and  he  would  be  an  enthufiaft  for  Irifli  antiquity  indeed,  who 
would  not  admit  the  fame  conditional  obfervation. 

In  the  memoir  on  the  armour  and  weapons  ot  the  Iriih  the 
author  purfues  his  inquiry  no  farther  back  than  the  tenth  cen¬ 
tury,  when  the  country  was  invaded  by  the  Danes ;  juftly  re¬ 
garding  the  infonr/ation  before  that  period  as  of  very  queftioaable 
authority. 

The  tirtt  fpecies  of  armour  mentloned^Ms  the  cailmhion,  falet, 
Icull,  or  helmet.  It  appears,  from  the  oins  of  Iriih  reguli  found 

Ballylinani  in  the  Qiieen’s  county,  in  the  year  1786,^  that 
the  open  helmet  was  worn  in  Ireland  in  the  tenth  century.  But 
a  more  indubitable  monument  of  tlie  armour  whi'o^4  protected 
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the  head  of  the  Irifh  in  the  next  century,  is  prefenteJ  on  the 
tomb  of  0‘Connor,  at  Rofeommon.  The  form  of  this  helmet 
differing  from  that  of  any  other  nation,  the  author  is  inclined 
to  think  it  was  peculiar  to  Ireland.  It  was  firft  made  of  the 
fkin  of  a  beaft  j  but,  on  the  introdudlion  of  iron,  it  was  made 
of  that  metal. 

It  feems  as  if  body  armour  of  any  kind  was  unknown  to  the 
Irilli  previous  to  the  tenth  century.  Yet  coats  of  mail  are  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Brehon  laws.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
Englifh  did  not  find  them  covered  with  armour.  *  . 

With  refpecl  to  the  target,  Mr.  Walker  has  been  able  to 
procure  but  little  fatisfadion.  But  that  the  Ihields  of  the' early 
Irifh  were  not  made  of  metal,  he  thinks  may  be  fafely  inferred 
from  the  circumftance  of  there  being  but  a  fingle  inftance  of 
a  metal  Ihield  having  been  found  in  the  Irifh  bogs,  fo  replete 
v/ith  almoft  every  other  implement  of  war.  Their  form,  how¬ 
ever,  he  obferves,  is  determined  by  Spencer,  who  tells  us 
that  they  were  long  and  broad ;  and  adds,  that  they  were  made 
of  wicker  rods. 

That  both  brafs  and  iron  fwords  were  in  early  ufe  in  Ireland, 
our  author  infers  from  feveral  of  each  kind  having  been  found, 
in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  bearing  marks  of  high  an¬ 
tiquity.  This  weapon  was  generally  accompanied  with  a 
dagger,  denominated  by  the  Irifli  a  Ikian,  and  which  was  wore 
in  the  girdle. 

While  the  Irifh  lived  on  the  precarious  fupport  of  the  chafe, 
the  fiadhgha,  or  crannuibh,  was  the  weapon  with  which  they 
killed  their  prey.  It  is  faid  to  have  been  a  kind  of  fpear,  or 
javelin,  about  five  feet  long,  and  pointed  with  flint  Or  bone. 
To  that  end  which  remained  in  the  hand,  was  affixed  a  thong 
of  leather,  by  means  of  which  either  the  beafl  was  retained,  or 
the  fpear  recovered. 

Another  offenfivc  weapon  of  the  ancient  Irifh  was  the  tuagh 
catha,  or  battle-axe,  w^hich  is  faid  to  nave  fuperfeded '  the  ufe 
of  claidhamh,  or  heavy  iron  fword.  Slings  are  alfo  numbered 
among  the  weapons  of  the  Iriih.  They  were  called  clochadh, 
and  krann-tabhell ;  and,  according  to  the  report  of  antiquarians, 
they  were  ufed  with  great  dexterity. 

The  author  thinks  that  archery  can  boaft  as  high  an  antiquity 
in  Ireland  as  in  almoft  any  other  nation.  But,  whatever 
ground  there  may  be  for  this  opinion,  the  faft  feems  unquef- 
tionable  that  archery  was  totally  difufed  in  Ireland  at  the  time 
of  the  Engliih  invafion. 

In  an  appendix  to  the  Effay  we  meet  with  an  account  of  the 
cuftoms,  manners,  and  drefs  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Rofle^> 
on  the  coaft  of  the  cojjnty  of  Donegal  3  a  deferiptive  catalogue 
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of  Irifli  Implements  of  war  in  the  colleilion  of  Ralph  Oufley,Efq. 
an  account  of  three  relics  of  antiquity  found  in  Ireland  ;  and  an 
act,  paired  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  that  the  natives 
of  Ireland  fhould  have  bows  and  other  armour. 

In  point  of  written  authorities,  Mr.  Walker’s  refearches  in 
this  volume  can  afford  very  imperfeA  fatisfaftion  to  an  inqui- 
fitive  antiquary;  but  he  has’fupplied,  as  much  as  poflible,  the 
defeft  of  information  by  recourfe  to  ancient  monuments  ;  and 
the  fubjeft  is  illullrated  with  a  number  of  plates,  which  add 
much  to  the  value  of  the  work. 


Art.  V.  The  Economy  of  Healthy  of\  A  Medical  E[fay\  con^ 

•  '  taining  new  and  familiar  InJlruBiom  for  the  Attainment  of 

Healthy  Happinefsy  and  Longevity  ;  in  zvhich  the  Nature  of  the 
human  Mind  is  accurately  invejligatedy  and  its  Union  and  Con^ 
nexion  with  the  Body  fyjiematically  explained.  By  Andrew  Harper j 
late  Surgeon  to  his  Majejiy  s  Garr  if  on  in  the  Bahama  IJlands. 
8vo.  2s.  Stalker.  London,  1788. 

^HE  author  of  this  performance  fets  out  with  boldly  denying 
^  the  immortality  of  the  foul.  This  point,  \yhich  has  fo 
frequently  employed  the  minds  and  the  pens  of  the  learned  and 
ingenious  of  all  ages  and  nations,  he  fettles  with  much  facility 
in  the  following  words  :  ‘  That  there  molt  certainly  is  a  prime 
‘  movement,  general  fenfory,  or  a  concentrated  power,  which 
‘  is  the  origin  of  all  the  Jaculties  and  offices  of  the  body,  and 
‘  that  this  power  refides  or  begins  within  the  brain,  anatomical 
‘  difleftions,  and  the  obfervations  of  common-fenfe,  unquef- 

*  tionably  demonftrate.  To  define  the  magnitude,  quantity,  or 
^  proportion,  of  this  power,  is  utterly  impoffible ;  and  to  fay 
‘  that  it  is  immaterial,  or  that  it  is  fomething  which  has  no  parts, 
^  is  pofitively  to  fay  that  it  is  nothing  at  all,’ 

After  a  few  more  obfervations  on  the  nature  of  the  mind,  the 
following  query  is  propofed:  ‘  Where  is  the  objeftion,  in 
‘  point  of  rcafon  or  philofophy,  againlt  the  opinion  that  this 
‘  power,  foul,  mind,  or  animating  effbnee  of  the  body,  im- 
‘  mutable  in  its  properties,  may,  at  the  final  hour,  fublime,  as 
‘  it  were,  from  the  caput  mortuumy  that  is,  foar  aloft,  and  fur- 
‘  vive  the  grolTer  materials,  which  the  laws  of  fpecific  gravity 
‘  fix  to  the  earth,  and  the  texture  of  parts  fubjeCts  to  fepara- 
‘  tion  and  diflblution.’  This  chemica-metaphylical  account  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  author  fiippofes  the  mind  to  furvive 
the  deftrudlion  of  the  body,  although  perhaps  not  quite  agreeable 
to  the  principles  of  found  philofophy,  certainly  has  a  claim  to 
the  merit  of  novelty. 
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From  the  fingularity  of  opinion  difplayed  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  this  eflay,  we  were  led  to  expert  fornething  new  at 
Icaft,  if  not  ufeful,  when  the  author  came  to  treat  of  the 
prefervation  of  health,  as  being  a  fubjedl  more  immediately  con- 
iiefted  with  his  own  profeffion  than  an  inveftigation  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  human  mind.  But  we  were  difappointed ;  this  part 
of  the  work  being  a  mere  tritical  farrago  of  thofe  general 
opinions  thrown  out  by  almoft  every  author  who  has  written  on 
the  fubjedl  of  health,  detailed  in  language  equally  afFedled  and 
bbfeure. 


Art.  VI.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  ami  Reign  of  Frederic  the  Thirds 
King  of  Prujfta.  By  Jofeph  Towers^  LL.D*  8vo.  2  vols# 

I2S.  Dilly.  London,  1788. 

/ 

[  Concluded  from  our  lajl,  ] 


T^R.  Towers,  though  he  be  not  abfolutely  a  poet,  a  man  of 
tafte,  or  a  philofopher,  is  riot  dellitute,  upon  occafion,  of 
plain  good  fenfe.  We  perceive  traits  of  this  faculty  in  his  re¬ 
marks  upon  the  government  of  Sweden,  in  reply  to  the  apo¬ 
logy  of  Mr.  Coxe,  the  traveller :  ^ 

.  ‘  Mr.  Coxe  has  endeavoured  to  fhew  that  the  prefent  government 
of  Sweden  is  not  defpotic,  and  that  /  his  Swediih  majelty,  though 
now  poflefled  of  very  great  prerogatives,  is  yet,  in  many  important 
inllances,  a  limited  monarch.’  Frauds  into  Poland,  Rujpa,  Su^edefi, 
&c.  Vol.  II.  p.  But  the  reafoningsbf  this  ingenious  writer 

upon  this  fubjeft  appear  to  me  to  be  extremely  unfatisfaftory  ;  and 
1  cannot,  wittv  him,  applaud  ‘  the  fpirited  and  judicious  condu6l 
of  his  prefent  majelly  of  Sweden  in  the  revolution  of  1772.*  On 
the  contrary,  by  that  traufadion  the  liberties  of  the  Swedifh  nation, 
which  the  king  had  fworn  in  the  moft  folemn  manner  to  maintain, 
were  fo  completely  overturned,  that,  in  my  apprehenfion ,  it  de- 
ferves  to  be  fpoken  of  in  terms  very  diftcrent  from  thofe  of  appro¬ 
bation  and  applaufe.  It  is  true  that  there  are  feme  limitations  of 
the  power  of  the  king  llated  in  the  articles  of  the  prefent  Swedifli 
conlHtution ;  but  thele  limitations  are  more  in  form  than  in  reality. 
The  king  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Coxe  obferves,  can  make  no  new  laws  by 
his  own  authority,  as  the  conftitution  now  (lands ;  but  if  he  cannot 
make  new  laws,  the  Swedes  have  no  fccurity  agoinll  his  afting  with¬ 
out  law.  •  He  is  not  to  levy  new  taxes  without  convening  the  dates, 
and  obtaining  their  confent ;  but  the  prefenf  taxes  are  made  perpe¬ 
tual,  he  enjoys  a  fixed  revenue,  and  has  the  entire  dlfpofal  of  the 
public  money ;  and,  if  the  country  be  invaded,  he  may  levy  new 
taxes  by  his  own  authority. 

Few  governments,  excepting  thofe  in  the  Eaft,  are  poffeded  of 
power  to  entirely  unlimited  as  Mr,  Coxe  fuppofes  that  of  Sweden 
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(hould  in  crder  to  give  it  a  juft  title  to  the  denomination  of  de. 
fpotic.  Upon  an  accurate  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
fome  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  prince  even  in  France  and  in 
Turkey.  But  the  king  of  Sweden,  by  the  prefent  conlHtution,  has 
the  foie  power  of  convening  and  dillblving  the  ftates,  and  is  not 
obliged  to  afTemble  them  at  any  Itated  period  ;  and  he  has  the  entire 
difpofal  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  of  all  employments  civil  and 
military.  By  tlie  new  conftitution  a  fenate  is,  indeed,  appointed, 
confining  of  feventeen  members,  comprehending  the  great  officers 
of  the  crown,  and  the  governor  of  Pomerania ;  and  they  are  in¬ 
quired  to  give  their  advice  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  ftate,  whenever 
the  king  Jhall  demand  it.  But  though  they  are  obliged  to  give  their 
advice,  he  is  not  obliged  to  follow  it,  unlefs  it  be  agreeable  to  his 
own  inclinations.  In  fome  few  inftances,  however,  in  the  ncgoci- 
ations  of  peace,  truces,  and  alliances,  the  king  is  bound  to  follow 
the  opinion  of  the  fenators,  in  cafe  they  are  unanimous.  But,  as 
Mr.  Coxe  himfelf  obferves,  *  as  it  is  fcarcely  poflible  that  feventeen 
fenators,  appointed  and  removeable  by  his  majefty,  Ihould  be  una-  . 
nimous  in  their  oppofition  to  him,  we  may  fairly  allow  the  king  to 
have  the  command  of  the  fenate.’ 

Mr.  Coxe,  however,  fuppofes  that,  as  the  Swedilh  conftitution  now 
Hands,  ^  emergencies  mull  occur  which  may  render  it  neceffary  to 
convene’  the  affembly  of  the  ftates.  But  thefe  emergencies  may 
occur  very  feldom  ;  and,  when  they  do,  be  produ£live  of  very  little 
effed.  As  the  prefent  king,  fince  the  revolution  of  1772,  aftembles 
the  ftates  only  when  he  pleafes,  he  was  near  fix  years,  after  that 
event,  before  he  aflembled  them  again,  They  then  began  to  make 
fome  oppofition  to  his  adminiftration.  What  was  the  refult  ?  He 
fummoned  the  ftates  to  the  palace,  made  them  a  fpeech,  diffolved 
them,  and  they  Have  not  been  fuffered  to  aflemble  fince. 

‘  Under  fuch  a  form  of  government  no  real  conftitutional  freedom 
can  be  enjoyed  by  the  fubjeds  of  it ;  and  therefore,  nolwithftanding 
thie  apparent  limitations  of  the  power  of  the  king,  the  prefent  go¬ 
vernment  of  Sweden  may  juftly  be  confidered  as,  in  a  high  degree, 
defpotic.  The  former  conftitution  of  the  Swedifh  government  bad 
ini  it  confiderable  defeds ;  but  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  a 
brave  and  refpeftablc  nation,  as  the  Swedes  are,  ihould  not  have 
found  means  to  remedy  thofe  defeds,  without  fubmitting  to  fuch  an 
exorbitant  extenfion  of  the  power  of  their  prince  as  has  fcarcely  left 
them  even  the  lhadow  of  liberty.’ 

If  we  were  more  difpofed  ‘to  remark  upon  little  errors  than 
we  really  are,  we  ftiould  notice  here  the  miftake  of  our  author 
when  he  fays  that  ‘  the  ftates  of  Sweden  have  not  been  fuffered 
‘  to  aflemble  fince  the  year  1778.’  If  he  recur  again  to  his 
memorandums,  he  will  prpbably  find  that  they  were  alTembled 
in  the  j^ar  1786. 

Dr.  Towers  has  another  good  quality.  He  appears  difpofed,  ' 
like  an  honeft  hiftorian,  to  diftribute  praife  and  blame  to  the 
bed  of  his  judgment.  He  praifes  willingly  w^here  he  difeovers 
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merits  and  he  ceniures  treely  where  he  lees  grouna  tor  con¬ 
demnation.  We  cannot,  indeed,  always  applaud  his  judgment ; 
but  how  can  he  help  that?  To  illultrate  thefe  remarks  we  will 
quote  a  paflagev  where,  though  the  judgment  be  perhaps,  in  a 
few  refpedis,  ralh  and  peremptory,  the  cenfure  is  delivered  in  a 
manly  ttyle : 

^  A  more  flagrant  aft  of  injuftice,  opprcflion,  and  tyranny,  has 
feldom  appeared  in  the  hiftory  of  mankind,  than  the  partition  of 
Poland.  It  was  unvarnifhed  by  any  fpecious  pretences,  or  plaulible 
appearances.  The  manifeiioes,  i/Tued  by  the  ufurping  powers  upon 
the  occafion,  were  too  futile,  and  too  palpably  ridiculous,  to  impofe 
even  on  the  grofiell  imderflanding.  As  to  the  king  of  Pruflia,  the 
partition  was  a  meafure  perfeftly  fuitable  to  the  favourite  objeft  of 
his  ambition,  the  aggrandifemeiit  of  his  dominions ;  and,  when  this 
was  the  point  in  view,  juflice  and  injuftice  were  trifling  confider- 
aiions.  Count  Hertzberg  has  afferted,  that,  of  thefe  claims,  that  of 
the  king  of  Pruflia  was  the  beft  founded.  Of  three  fuch  claims,  it 
may  be  difficult  to  determine  which  was  the  moft  iniquitous.  This, 
however,  may  be  certainly  determined,  that  none  of  the  claims  had 
the  lead  foundation  in  julHce,  truth,  or  reafon.  They  originated  in 
unprincipled  ambition,  and  were  enforced  in  a  manner  that  ought 
never  to  be  fpoken  of  but  in  terms  of  indignation,  while  any  fenfe 
of  vice  or  virtue  fliall  remain  among  mankind.* 

This  fentiment  is  not  altogether  in  unifon  with  our  feelings : 

♦  When  a  man  only  talks  of  killing  himfelf  in  verfe,  it  is  pro- 

*  bable  that  he  is  not  very  much  in  earneft,*  Nor  do  we  ad¬ 
mire  the  good  humpur  of  the  following  :  ‘  The  king,  therefore, 
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the  Swedes,  the  Auftriansj  and  the  French,  who  were  made 
prifoners  of  war  ? 

Dr.  Towers  obferves  that  Frederic  ifllied  a  ‘  proclamation,' 
‘  by  which  every  Bohemian  pcafant,  who  fhould  keep  arms  in 
^  his  houfe  for  the  defence  of  himfelf,  his  family,  or  his  coun* 

‘  try,  was  lentenced  by  a  foreign  prince  to  be  hanged  ;  and  that 
^  this  proclamation  was  arbitrary  and  iniquitous,  and  dilated 
‘  only  by  a  fpirit  of  military  tyranny/  This  undoubtedly  is  a 
founding  obfervation  ;  but  we  apprehend  that  no*  wife  general, 
invading  a  foreign  country,  would  permit  the  inhabitants  to  bear 
arms.  If  Dr.  Towers  meaned  to  condemn  the  demand  of  fur- 
render  that  was  made,  he  judged  wrong.  If  he  meaned  to  lay 
that  hanging  was  too  fevere  a  penaltv  to  enforce  this  demanu, 
he  ought  to  have  exprefled  himfelf  differently. 

Our  author  obferves  that  ‘  it  has  been  pretended  that  Fre- 
‘  deric’s  treatment  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  was  juftified  by 
‘  the  neceflity  of  his  affairs.*  This  neceflity  the  dodfor  denies, 
and  then  adds,  ‘  whatever  neceflity  there  was  had  been  created 
‘  by  himfelf,  and  cannot  therefore  be  juftly  urged  in  extenu- 
^  ation  of  his  condudl.’  W e  are  aftonilhed  how  fuch  an  ob¬ 
fervation,  an  obfervation  in  diredf  defiance  of  the  principles  of 
morality,  could  flave  efcaped  from  the  pen  of  a  divine.  If  the 
apologifts  of  Frederic  be  in  the  right,  the  feven  years  war  was 
a  fadl  of  which  the  king  w^as  w’hclly  guiltlcfs,  and  in  which  he 
was  in  no  degree  the  aggrelTor.  True;  the  feven  years  war 
was  occafioned  by  the  war  of  1740 ;  if  the  king  of  Pruflia  had 
never  ufurped  Silefia,  he  w’ould  never  have  been  attacked  by  fuch 
a  confederation  of  enemies.  For  the  ufurpation  of  Silefia  then 
let  him  be  condemned ;  but  for  the  meafures  that  were  necef- 
fary,  not,  as  our  author  ridiculoully  ftates  it,  ‘  in  order  to  an- 
‘  fwer  a.  temporary  purpofe  to  himfelf,’  but  in  order  to  preferve 
the  exiftence  of  his  dominions ;  for  thefe  let  him  be  applauded ! 
A  true  hiftorian  would  have  attached  himfelf  to  this  dillinftion ; 
he  would  have  faid,  ‘  I  will  exhibit  a  great  dramatic  moral. 
^  The  ufurpation  of  Silefia  might  feem  innocent.  Frederic  de- 
‘  livered  the  province  from  a  bad  and  arbitrary  government'; 

‘  and  he  might  intend  to  introduce  a  good  and  a  benevolent  one, 
‘  But  fee  how  dearly  he  paid  for  this  feemiiigly  innocent  action  ! 

‘  He  fought,  indeed,  feven  years  againft:  all  Europe ;  he  was 
‘  expofed  to  hardihip  and  danger  of  every  kind ;  it  was  by  a 
^  thoufand  hairbreadth  efcapes  that  he  kept  the  crown  upon  his 
‘  head.  But  this  was  little.  He  did  not  fulTer  alone ;  but  all 
‘  his  dominions  fuffered  with  him;  and  not  only  his  own  do- 
‘  minions,  but  he  was  obliged,  as  the  fine  qua  non  of  their  pre- 
?  fervation,  tq  expofe  Saxony  to  continual  calamities.*  Let 
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^  future  kings  learn  not  to  be  mifled  by  fpecious  appearances  ; 

^  and  let  them  hefitate  long  before  they  adopt  queftionable  means 

*  for  the  produ£lipn  pf  the  moll  benevolent  effe(Sl !  • 

It  was  not  exadlly  in  this  light  that  the  fubjedl  was  feeh  by 
Dn  Towers,  But  though  he  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  hit 
upon  thefe  premifes,  truth  has  prevailed,  and  he  has  been 
brought  to  the  fame  conclufion.  He  clofes  a  charailer  of  the 
king,  feeble  beyond  all  conception,  with  thp  following  words ; 
‘  With  all  his  faults,  he  was  undoubtedly  a  great  king,  pof- 

*  fefled  of  very  fpleadid  qualities ;  and  indeed  one  of  the  mod 
^  diftinguiflKd  and  extraordinary  princes  of  whorn  the  records 
^  of  hitiory  have  preferved  to  us  any  memorial/  This  cer¬ 
tainly  is  not  the  ftyle  in  which  hillqry  ought  to  fpeak  of  a  royal 
villain  ;  nor  thefe  the  words'  in  which  fuch  a  charadler  ought  to 
conclude.  We  agree  with  Dr.  Towers  in  his  verdicl.  It  is 
an  inference  that  follows  from  the  whole  dory  of, Frederic,  con- 
fidered  in  its  true  light ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  an  .inference  that 
can  be  drawn  from  this  partial  and  ill-written  narrative. 


'  '  ^  . . . 

Art.'VII.  Arundel.  By  the  Author  of  the  Ohferver.  i2mo^ 
2  vols.  5s.  Dilly.  London,  1789. 

TT  is  high  time,  confidering  the  very  enlightened  date  of  the 
prefent  day,  that  novel-writing  diould  be  refeued  frorp  the 
contempt  which  the  dupid  herd  of  its  difciples,  and  a  dill  more 
dupid  and  midaken  philofophy,  have  thrown  upon  it.  It  was 
judly  adverted  by  the  greated  datefman  of  the  prefent  age  [Tur¬ 
got],  that,  in  books  of  this  kind  only,  the  true  would 

look  for  the  genuine  lelFons  of  morality ;  ledpns  founded  in  un¬ 
adulterated  feeling,  unwarped  by  the  dreams  of  metaphyficians 
and  the  myderies  of  divines,  and^ad^ted  to  the  real  and  eda- 
blidied  fituation  of  human  nature.  In  cur  own  day,  nothing 
has  more  confpicuouily  contributed  to  the  vindication  of  ficti¬ 
tious  writing  than  the  labours  of  Mifs  Burney, 

Under  the  impreffion  of  thefe  feelings,  we  cannot  but  re¬ 
joice  to  fee  fuch  a  man  as  Mr.  Cumberland  engaging  in  this 
career.  The  prefent  age  has  not  done  judice  to  his  talents; 
but  poderity  will  regard  his  memory  with  reverence  and  affec¬ 
tion.  Few  comedies  in  the  Englifli  language  have  higher  claims 
TO  our  adrhiratioii  than  the  Wed-Indian.  The  Letter  to  the 
Bifhop  of  LlandafF  is  full  of  appofite  drokes  of  wit  and  -attic 
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felt  of  a  genuine  fort.  By  his  publication  of  the  Observer  bo 
has  added  to  the  treafures  of  the  Englifh  language  j  and  that 
work  will  continue  to  be  read  as  long  as  ’delicacy  of  exproffion, 
and  the  curiofa  fe/icitas  verborum^  fliali  be  held  in  fuitable  efteem^ 
Mr.  Cumberlandj  indeed,  feems  to  have  poirefled  all  thofe  ad¬ 
vantages  tQ  which  the  ancient  ornaments  of  literature  are  faid. 
to  have  been  indebted  for  their  excellence.  The  fon  of  a  learned  . 
and  refpedlable  biihop,  the  prdege  of  a  fugacious  and  penetrating 
ftatefman,  by  turns  the  deputy  of  that  ftatefman,  and  the  repre- 
fentative  of  his  king  in  a  foreign  court,  his  underftanding  was 
enlightened  at  the  fame  time  that  his  hpart  was  expanded  5 
and  his  opportunities  of  pbfervation  upon  men  apd  manners  have 
been  unbounded. 

In  the  novel  of  Arundel  we  have  found  matter  for  applaufe, 
and  matter  for  cenfure.  We  fhould  be  guilty  of  a  difhonour- 
able  flattery  if  we  fald  that  it  had  altogether  anfwered  our  ex- 
peftations.  The  firft  volume  is  excellent ;  and  we  have  read 
few  things  from  the  beft  mafters  that  have  plcafed  us  better. 
But  the  fecond  volume  is  flat  and  tedious,  The  author  appears 
to  have  exhaufted  his  efforts  upon  the  former  part  of  his  work, 
and  in  the  latter  part  to  have  indulged  the  indolence  of  an  old 
man ;  an  indolence,  venial,  if  we  regard  the  individual,  but 
greatly  to  be  regretted  if  we  regard  the  republic  of  letters,. 
We  even  think  that  Mr.  Cumberland  has  not  altogether  pre- 
ferved,  in  the  prefent  performance,  the  beauty  of  ftyle  we  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  Obferver.  His  expreflion  is  often  languid  and 
tautological.  The  faults,  which  in  fome  degree  adhere  to  his  • 
happieft  produdtions,  are  here  more  confpicuous.  He  does  not 
always  break  his  compofition  into  periods,  where  the  car  an(I 
the  underftanding  of  the  reader  demand  it.  His  ftyle  is  too 
much  cluttered  with  prepofitiqns ;  as,  for  inftance,  in  the  ex- 
preffions  own  iOy*  &c,  &c.  wdiich  are  every  where  thruft  in 
'  where  they  can  pqflibly  find  a  place.  'Fhe  circumftance  of 
throwing  the  fubi^ntiye  or  pronoun  into  one  part  of  the  fen- 
tence,  and  the  prepofition  that  governs  it  into  a  fubfequent  part, 
as  ‘  this  is  the  houfe  I  went  tOy  is  fometimes  well  enough,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  epiftolary  ftyle,  but  occurs  in  Arundel  too  uni¬ 
formly,  and  in  inftanccs  where  it  is  particularly  harfli.  The 
compound  particles  with  which  the  work  is  interfperfed,  ^hlthe7'i0y 
‘  fortirwithy  peradventurey  perchancey  hereafteVy  arc  alfo  excep¬ 
tionable.  We  thought  it  incumbent  u^on  us  to  mark  thefe  de¬ 
fers,  as  we  hope  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Cumberland  will  be  fre¬ 
quently  ftudied  by  young  perfons,  who  are  defirous  to  cultivate 
the  graces  of  their  native  language.  We  will  add,  that  the 
iwo  or  three  pieces  of  poccry,  with  which  the  volumes  are 

imcrlperfcd, 


intcrfperfcd,  adJ  but  little,  in  our  opinion,  to  its  general 
merits.  *  ' 

We  quit  with  alacrity  the  fevTrity  of  the  cenfor,  and  proceed 
to  gratify  our  readers  with  fome  of  the  admirable  pafTages  that 
arc  fcattered  through  this  production.  The  family  of  Arundel 
is  ftated  by  Mr.  Cumberland  as  one  of  the  nobleft  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  having  particularly  to  boaft  of  a  cardinal,  whofe  portrait 
is  preferved  by  Vandyke.  It  confifts,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  work,  of  three  brothers,  Sir  Francis  Arundel  a  baronet, 
and  a  ftaff  officer, of  the  army,  a  divine,  and  a  captain  in  the 
navy.  The  hero  is  luppofed  to  be  the  fon  of  the  latter,  and  is 
introduced  by  him  as  a  dependent  into  the  family  of  Lord  G.  an 
imaginary  prime  minifter.  Here  he  early  becomes  entangled, 
by  an  unavoidable  coincidence  of  circumftances,  in  a  conteft 
with  Sir  George  Revel,  the  admirer  of  Lady  Louifa,  Lord  G.’s 
only  child.  Sir  George,  who  has  all  the  infolence,  but  none  of 
the  honourable  fentiments,  of  a  man  of  family  and  fortune,  flies, 
in  a  paffion,  and  wounds  Arundel,  who  is  unarmed,  with  his 
(word.  Lady  Louifa  is  foon  fmitten  with  the  accomplifliments 
of  the  hero,  but  is  obliged,  to  prevent  the  fatal  confequences  of 
his  quarrel,  to  fuffer  it  to  be  underftood  that  ftie  is  partial  to 
Sir  Cieorge.  We  will  give  a  few  extra6ls  from  the  letters,  in 
which  {he  dlfclbfes  her  paffion  to  her  female  friend : 

‘  Lady  Louifa  G.  to  Lady  Jane  S. 

•  • 

<  I  am  Tick,  my  dear  Jane,  fick  at  heart,  and  thefe  filly  doftors 

five  me  medicines  for  the  body,  when  the  malady  is  in  my  foul. 

will  take  no  more  potions  ;  I  can  counterfeit  no  longer  ;  their 
trifling  tcaies  me  ;  I  will  difmifs  them,  and  refort  to  you.  But  teU 
me  firft,  (and  refleft  before  you  tell  me),  is  your  friendlhip  forme 
of  iliat  pitch,  as  not  to  fuffer  a  decline  when  I  have  confided  to 
you  my  weaknefs  ?  Will  you  perlift  to  love  me,  even  though  I 
ceafe  lo  merit  your  love  ?  And  when  I  have  degraded  myfelf  in 
your  judgment,  are  you  incapable  of  defpifing  me  ?  Above  all 
things,  is  your  natiue  flrong  enough  to  bear  the  weight  that  I  fhall 
cart  upon  it,  when  all  my  prefent  lorrows,  all  that  future  tune  may 
add  to  my  accumulated  load,  fhall  be  depofi ted  with- you,  and  you 
alone  ?  Remember  alfo,  that,  as  my  cafe  admits  of  no  cure,  I  will 
admit  of  no  preferiptions ;  when  I  (hall  impart  it,  it  will  not  be  for 
the  affiftance  you  can  give  by  your  advice,  but  merely  for  the  com¬ 
fort  1  fhall  receive  in  my  complaining  ;  fo  far  from  offering  to 
oppofe  the  poifon,  I  fhall  require  of  you  to  feed  it,  to  provoke  it, 
to  inflame  it ;  the  time  for  antidotes  is  part,  and  every  vein  is  fa^- 
xaicd  with  the  infeftion.  Adieu.* 
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‘  Lady  Louifa  G.  to  Lady  Jane  S. 

*  Thanks  to  you,  my  dear  Jane,  my  beft  thanks !  You  have  ba- 
nifhed  all  my  Tcruples ;  your  letter  is  your  heart,  and  your  heart  is 
truth  idelf;  you  are  the  very  comforter  I  wilh  for;  in  your  friend- 
Ihip  I  lhall  find  the  only  cordial  that  can  relieve  me. 

‘  You  yourfelf,  ir.y  dear  Jane,  have  been  in  the  general  error  till 
this  moment,  when  1  declare  to  you  from  my  heart,  that  1  fcorn  and 
deteil  Sir  George  Revel  ;  1  look  upon  him  with  horror  ;  d  cannot 
hear  his  name  without  ftiudderirg  ;  he  is  the  terror  of  my  very 
dreams ;  I  would  fooner  leap  alive  into  the  flames  than  marry  that 
inofl  hateful  of  wretches. 

‘  Notwithllanding  this,  prepare  yourfelf  to  hear  that  I  am  about  ‘ 
to  do  this  very  thing,  fo  much  more  terrible  than  the  word  of  tor¬ 
ments.  Oppofe  not  that  report  even  with  a  doubt;  give  it  not  ib 
much  as  a  filent  fhake  of  your  head  when  you  meet  it.  Every 
body  knows  our  intimacy,  and  if  you  hefitate  my  hypocrify  will  tranf* 
pire ;  the  confequence  'of  that  will  be,  that  the  duel  between 
George  and  Mr.  Arundel  mull  take  place. 

*  Ah!  my  dear  friend,  that  fatal  week  at  Spring-grove  ;  how  little 
did  I  fufped,  when  my  father  told  us  he  fhould  bring  down  an  auk- 
ward  lad  from  the  muiverfity,  to  be  humanifed  in  our  fociety,  that 
my  eyes  were  to  encounter  a  form  where  every  grace  of  mind  and 
perfon,  every  manly  charm,  every  captivating  talent,  unite  to  con¬ 
quer.  Mr.  Arundel  is  the  fon  of  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Francis 
Arundel,  whom  all  the  world  knows ;  his  father  is  in  the  church ; 
and  as  his  uncle  has  an  heir,  this  young  man  has  very  little  elfc  to 
look  to  but  his  expedlations  of  being  provided  for  by  my  father.  He 
has  the  charader  of  being  an  incomparable  fcholar  ;  and  my  mother, 
who  has  had  much  more  of  his  company  than  I  have,  is  quite 
charmed  with  him.  1  cannot  fay  that  he  takes  the  way  of  making 
his  court  to  my_  father  ;  for  lie  is  very  high  minded,  and  won’t 
flatter.  The  firft  night  of  his  coming  we  had  mufic  ;  with  fome 

terfuafion  he  accompanied  me  in  a  concerto  :  to  my  aftonilhment  I 
card  a  perfedl  mailer  on  the  violin ;  and  it  was  a  compofition  he 
could  never  have  feen  before.  His  performance  charmed  me  fo,  that 
though  I  was  forbidden  to  fmg,  I  was  determined  he  fhould  accom  - 
pany  me  in  one  of  my  beft  fongs ;  he  did  it  with  fuch  delicacy  of 
tafte,  and  fupported  me  wilh  fo  fine  a  fymphony,  that  his  tones  per- 
fedUy  infpired  me,  and  1  w  as  never  fo  much  in  humour  with  my 
own  voice  before.  O  Nature  1  had  you  not  done  enough,  but  art 
julift  add  this  accompli (hment  to  make  him  irrefillible  f 

*  When  my  father  went  back  to  town,  he  left  Mr.  Arundel  w^th 
us.  It  was  from  thence  your  haplefs  friend  mull  date  her  forrows. 
He  W'as  our  foie  companion  ;  all  around  us  was  retirement,  filence, 
tranquillity,  and  a  feafon  which  confpired  with  love  to  affail  my 
too  fufceptible  heart.  What  qualities,  what  fentiments,  what  ta¬ 
lents,  did  I  then  difeover  as  his  charadler  unfolded  itfelf  to  my  ob-. 
fervation  !  He  converfed,  he  read. — O  Jane  1  there  is  the  very  foul 
pf  harxnpny  in  his  voice,  tie  walked  with  us,  he  amufed  us  with 
'  7  a  thoufand 
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tboufand  various  refources,  he  intruded  us  by  a  thoufand  varloui 
ways ;  but  with  fuch  modeily  of  nature,  with  fo  pure  a  mind,  with 
an  underttanding  fo  enlightened,  yet  fo  void  of  pedantry,  with  man¬ 
ners  fo  refined,  and  with  a  countenance — O  heavens  !  1  ihall  never 
look  upon  his  like  again. 

*  As  for  me,  feeing,  as  1  do,  the  impaflable  gulf  that  is  between 

ms,  attra^ed  by  nature,  repelled  by  fate,  I  ilood  gazing  like  a  fclf- 
devoted  vlftim  on  the  very  brink  of  ruin,  meafuring  with  my  eye 
the  infnrmoiintable  barrier  tl  ai  parted  us  for  ever.  Sometimes  I  was 
defperatciy  impelled  to  the  attempt;  to  perilh  in  the  gulf,  rae- 
thdught,  would  be  a  fpeedier  confummation  of  my  milcry,  than  lan- 
gtiiftiing  on  the  bank  till  fufpenfe  and  difappointment  ended  me. 
Sometinies  I  invoked  a  nobler  refoluiion  to  my  aid  ;  1  took  counfel 
of  my  pride :  I  brought  into  review  the  nobility  of  my  birth,  my 
tank,  my  fortune,  all  the  fpiendors  of  life  that  awaited,  ai:d  even 
foHcited  my  acceptance.  Shall  1  lower  my  ambition  to  take  thoyglit 
of  a  dependant?  Shall  I  defeead  to  fuch  obfeurity?  Grant,  for  a 
moment,  1  were  abjed  enough  to  ftoop  from  fuch  a  height  to  fuch  a 
depth,  how  thould  1  fupport  the  terrors  of  a  father’s  wrath  ?  How 
Ihall  1  face  him,  whole  mildeil  I(X)k  never  yet  relaxed  from  its  au¬ 
thority  ;  whofe  very  Imilc  awes  me  into  fubmiflioi’  ?  I  dare  not  do 
it ;  be  the  cgnlequcnces  what  they  may,  1  can  die,  but  I  d^re  tipc 
difobey.  ' 

*  Fortified  with  thefe  rcflcdions,  and  made  refolute  even  by  my 
fears,  1  turned  afide,  and  fought  relief  in  folitary  meditation  ;  £ 
confined  myfclf  to  my  chamber ;  1  refigned  him  totally  to  my  mo¬ 
ther,  who  feemed  no  whit  lei's  enamoured  than  myfelf,  though 
doubtlefs  not  with  my  degree  of  danger,  not  with  my  tumult  of 
heart ;  forbid  it,  heaven  !  not  with  my  agony  of  paflion. — And  yet 
— what  am  I  faying  ? — No  ;  Ihe  is  all  ferenity  and  calmnefs — I  am 
all  ftorm  and  temped  ;  the  government  of  her  foul  has  ever  been  a 
model  of  perfeClion,  orderly,  corred,  ebadifed,  and  pure,  without 
a  fpot  or  blemidi ;  but  mine,  alas?  my  foul. — 'Fo  you,  my  Jane,  and 
to  you  only,  let  me  pour  forth  my  feelings. — What  Ihall  1  fay  it  is  ? 
a  whirlwind  is  too  tame  a  word. — Ah  me  !  my  poor  head  turns  ;  the 
tears  gufh  forth  ;  my  thoughts  are  lolt ;  I  mull  break  off,  and  paufe 
for  rccolledion. 

*  I’ll  not  look  back  to  what  I  have  written.  I  am  very  ill,  my 
dear  jane*;  read  me  with  pity,  not  with  fcorn ;  take  me  as  1  am, 
a  creature  fcarce  itfelf.  They  tell  me  I  mud  go  into  the  fouth.of 
France  for  the  recovery  of  my  health  :  filly  people !  what  has  fouth, 
or  north,  or' any  point  of  the  compafs,  to  do  with  my  health  ?  Can 
the  air  of  Montpelier  breathe  peace  into  my  heart  ?  Is  forgetful- 
nefr  the  growth  of  France  ?  Can  the  Alps  fmother  affedion  ?  Can 
they  fereen  me  from  the  vifion  of  Arundel  ?  Yet  I  will  go  into  the 
fouth  of  France ;  to  the  farthcll  land  upon  the  globe  I  will  gladly  go, 
rather  than  meet  him  again. 

‘  I  never  fee  him  now,  though  we  are  under  the  fame  roof ;  for 
he  is  wounded,  and  I  am  wounded,  and  neither  of  us  can  rife  from 
cur  couches.  O  !  execrable  monder.  Sir  George  Revel !  The  mur¬ 
derer,  to  drike  his  fwordrinto  the  bread  of  a  defencekfs  man  f 

Affaffin, 
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Affaffin,  coward!  Where  was  his  heart  when  he  meditated  the 
blow  ?  Where  were  his  eyes  when  he  direded  it  r  Could  not  the 
radiancy  of  an  angel  dazzle  him  ?  Could  not  the  exprtfs  image  of 
virtue  overawe  his  impious  rage  }  The  guardian  fpirit  of  innocence 
turned  afidc  the  point  of  his  weapon  ;  it  glanced  upon  the  fide  of 
Arundel ;  and  blood — fuch  as  angels  Ihed — followed  the  ftroke. 

<  I  am  ill  again  ;  my  brain  whirls,  and  1  ran  into  mere  rhapfody* 

I  have  done  for  the  prefent.  My  dear  Jane,  adieu !  Love  me,  fpare 
me,  pity  me  !  forget  my  folly,  but  remember  my  aifeftion.*  Believe 
that  whilft  I  am  myfelf  I  am  yours.  Farewell.’ 

•  Lady  Louifa  G.  to  Lady  Jane  S. 

*  Soon  after  I  had  clofed  my  laft  letter,  I  w  as  feived  with  a  pro- 
fufe  bleeding  at  the  nofe ;  it  frightened  thefc  good  people,  but  it  re¬ 
lieved  me  i  my  head  is  better,  and  my  thoughts  more  collcded. 

‘  There  is  a  negociation  in  advance  between  Mr.  Arundel  and 
that  wretch  ;  my  father  is  the  mediator,  and  the  firft  article  of  the 
treaty  conditions  that  I  (hall  confent  to  receive  propofals  from  Sir 
George  ;  for  you  muft  know  the  menfier  ij  lo  ving ^  and  will  do  juflicc, 
if  he  is  well  bribed  for  it.  Is  it  not  an  houelt  artifice  to  train  him’ 
on  in  hope,  till  he  has  made  atonement  for  his  murderous  aflault  ? 
Can  any  ^hing  be  a  criminal  deceit  which  faves  the  life  of  Arundel? 
for  the  monjler  is  a  duellift  at  all  points,  and  loves  fighting  fo  well, 
that  he  w'on’t  wait  till  his  antagonill  is  armed ;  and  is  particularly 
refolute  with  his  naked  fword  againft  a  naked  m^.  Till  this  matter 
is  made  up,  1  won’t  llir :  when  that  is  over — 

Hide  me  ye  caverns  1  cover  me,  ye  Alps  1 

I  Montpelier  as  w  ell  as  any  other  place ;  any  other  place  as  well  as 
I  Montpelier.’ 

The  peripatoeia  of  the  ftory  of  Arundel  confifts  of  the  death 

of  Sir  Francis’s  only  fon,  killed  in  a  duel,  and  the  confequent 

acceflion  of  the  hero  as  heir-apparent  to  the  family  eftate. 

Lord  G.  is  made  to  difmifs  Arundel  with  ignominy  from  his 

houfe,  and  the  fame  day  to  be  acquainted  with  the  revolution  in 

his  fortune  ;  and  the  behaviour  of  a  fubtle,  mean,  interefted 

ttatefman  is  deferibed,  upon  this  occafion,  with  w’onderful  fwce 

and  imagination.  The  letter  written  by  Arundel’s  father,  when. 

he  learns  the  removal  of  his  fon  frorA  the  houfe  of  Lord  G.  to 

that  of  Sir  Francis,  is  alfo  entitled  to  the  higfieft  applaufe,  and 

may,  without  difparagement,  be  contrafted  with  the  wonderful 

fccnes  of  Sir  Sampfon  Legend  in  Love  for.  Love  ; 

% 

*  Dr.  Arundel  to  Francis  Arundel. , 

*  What  may  be  thofe  properties  of  grief,  which  you  are  (b  well 
acquainted  with,  I  am  not  fiudious  to  lejrn,  nor  over  eager  to  ex¬ 
perience  ;  if  you  mean  ms  to  believe  that  grief  will  melt  the  marble 

of 
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of  your  uncIc^s  heart,  they  muft  be  miraculous  properties  indeed, 
and  a  great  deal  more  than  1  (hall  put  my  truli  in.  As  for  a  journey 
to  London  upon  the  mere  expeftation  of  feeing  this  mighty  miracle 
performed  upon  your  uncle,  you  muft  excufe  me  if  I  do  not  hold  it 
quite  fo  advifeablc  as  you  feem  to  think'  it ;  nor  is  it  altogether  fo 
cafy  and  perfunftory  a  matter  for  me  to  undertake  at  my  time  of 
Ufe,  perfuaded  moreover  as  i  am  that  miracles  have  ceafed. 

*  1  am  obliged  to  you  for  the  offer  of  your  intereft  with  Sir 
Francis  in  the  way  of  reconcilement ;  but  are  you  fure  I  feek  that  t 
reconcilement  ?  Are  you  fo  well  fatisfied  with  your  own  great  . 
powers  of  perfuafion,  that  you  can,  by  the  charms  of  your  rhetoric, 
convert  the  hard  rock  into  the  fpringing  vjell?  Is  there  no  delicacy 
previoufly  to  be  obferved  towards  my  honour,  which  perhaps  may 
not  willingly  condefeend  to  owe  that  reconcilement  to  the*  influence 
cf  a  third  perfon.  which  my  own  merits  could  not  command  ?  You 
may  inherit  your  uncle’s  property,  Mr.  Arundel ;  but  I  envy  you  it 
not,  if  you.  take  his  pride  into  the  bargain,  and  with  it  any  portion 
of  that  infenfibility  towards  my  feelings  which,  with  his  other  pre-  i 
poflcfTions,  feems  in  this  inftance  to  have  devolved  upon  you. 

‘  Though  you  may  in  time  be  found  the  heir  of  his  cflate,  re- 
member  at  the  fame  moment  I,  if  living,  am  the  heir  of  his  title,  f 
Where  is  the  provifion  to  fupport  it.^  Am  1  to  crouch  to  you,  like 
the  defeendants  of  the  .aged  Kli  to  the  child  Samuel,  *  for  a  piece 
of  filver  and  a  morfel  of  bread  V  and  (hall  I  fay,  like  them,  ‘  put 
me,  I  pray  thee,  into  one  of  the  priells  offices,  that  1  may  eat  a 
piece  of  bread  No,  Sir,  I  am  a  priejf  already,  and  have  juft 
enough  to  purchafe  that  poor  diet  without  your  help ;  and  Sir  Jofeph 
Arundel  (if  ever  that  (hall  be  my  title)  (hall  ftill  toil  on  in  the  humble 
office  of  a  parilh  prieft,  nor  crouch  for  a  fingle  morfel  of  thofc  rich 
endowments,  which  have  paiTed  over  his  hoary  hairs  to  fall  upon  the 
giddy  head  of  youth.  ^ 

*  But  I  muft  revoke  tliat  word  when  you  take  your  feat  amongft 
the  fenators  and  elders  of  the  ftate.  Happy  nation,  to  be  fo  wifely 
governed !  and  thrice  happy  conftituents,  who  are  to  confign  their 
intcrefts  to  fo  grave,  fo  competent,  fo  experienced  a  reprefentative ! 

‘  You  are  pleafed  to  tell  me  that  your  uncle  has  defired  you  to 
live  with  him,  and  abandon  the  fituation  in  which  my  intereft  placed 
you  with  a  noble  and  powerful  patron ;  and  you  have  obeyed  his 
commands  \  obeyed  them  without  reference  to  me;  joined  with  my 
word  encm)^  deferted  my  bell  friend,  and  this  by  the  commands  of 
your  uncle  !  If  my  commands  go  for  nothing,  might  you  not  have 
paid  fome  little  attention  to  my  wiflies  ?  Might  you  not  have  ftopt 
to  hear  them,  to  inquire  of  them,  to  know  at  leaft  what  it  is  your 
iathcr  nvijbes ;  and  then  it  would  have  been  time  enough  to  obey  what 
your  uncle  commands. 

^  You  fay  you  have  been  confined  by  an  accidental  hurt  upon  one  of 
your  ribs ;  my  information  is  that  you  have  been  fighting  a  duel ; 
you  can  beft  tell  which  is  the  truth.  /  You  may  have  had  your  unclc^s 
cemsnands  for  this  alfo ;  he  has  been  a  man  of  viar  from  his  youth ; 
and  dearly  he  abides  the  paffion  he  has  always  had  for  blood  ;  the 
judgment  has  fallen  upon  his  own  hoiife ;  <  he  that  (inites  with  the 
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fword  fliall  perifh  by  tlie  fwcKd/  In  this,  as  In  the  relin^iulftimcfit 
of  your  patron,  you  have  not  waited  even  for  my  ^ijhes ;  for  it  is 
not  likely  that  I  (hould  recommend  a  pradlce  which,  though  ftampcd 
with  the  fpecious  name  of  honour,  violates  the  laws  of  God  as  well  as 
man.  If  then  I  am  founded  in  my  fadl,  and  this  hurt  on  your  ribs, 
which  you  lightly  term  accident alyi^  in  truth  a  wound  you  have  received 
from  the  fword  of  a  ducllill,  I  can  only  remark,  that  you  have  taken 
a  very  convenient  way  of  throwing  your  faults  upon  chance ;  which, 
being  but  a  (lender  carrier,  will  Tarn  afraid  in  time  be  fo  much  over* 
loaded  by  you  as  to  fall  under  his  burthen.* 

To'fpeak  of  the  novel  of  Arundel  in  a  few  words,  it  may 
be  remarked^  that,  in  refpedl  of  charadler,  if  we  confine  our- 
felves  to  the  firft  volume,  praife  cannot  juftly  be  withheld  from 
the'  portraits  of  Dr.  Arundel,  Lord  G.  and  Sir  George.  The 
language  of  energy  and  paffion  is  fufficicntly  exemplihed  in  the 
extradls  we  have  given.  And,  where  the  intereft  of  the  ftory 
is  Icaft  prelling,  the  wit  of  the  conception,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  language,  often  compenfate  for  the  temporary  fufpenfe. 


Art.  VIII.  Sermons  preached  in  the  BritiJ})  Amhajpidor'* s  Chaptl 
at  Paris^  in  the  Tears  1774^  *775?  *77^-.  By  the  late  Rev. 
Paul  Henry  Maty^  M.A,  F.R.S.  Under- Librarian  to  the  Bri^ 
iijh  Mufeum^  and  feme  time  Secretary  to  the  Royal  Society.  8vo* 
ICS.  6d.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1788* 

^HE  worth  and  learning  of  the  author  of  thefe  (ermons,  and 
*  the  benevolent  views  with  which  they  are  publijied,  are 
powerful  motives -to -conciliate  indulgence,  and  difarm  the  fc- 
verity  of  criticifm.  We  fincerely  rejoice  that  the  gcnerofity  of 
a  numerous  and  refpe6fable  body  of  fubferib'ers  has  accorded 
with  the  expedlation  of  the  editors.  The  few  cafes  where  pub¬ 
lic  liberality  adminifters  relief  to  indigence,  or  beftows  rewards 
on  learning,  arc  the  rare  andiflender  confolations  of  indigna*nt 
virtue  for  the  millions  that  are  extorted  from  the  facility,  or 
obtained  from  the  credulity,  of  the  public  by  the  imjx^rtuiutf 
and  cunning  of  frontlefs  impofture.  Neither  is  it  our  opinioa 
(if  literature  and  reputation  are  to  be  mentioned  in  fuch  a  cafe) 
that  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Maty  will  fufter  in  the  propordoia 
which  might  have  been  expedled  from  the  unfinifhed  (fate  in. 
which  thefe  Sermons  appear.  For,  in  his  moll  finilhed  works, 
he  has  difplayed  few  of  the  talents,  and  pravSfifed  few  of  the  arts, 
which  conftitute  the  dilFerence  between  hafty  and  polilhed  com- 
pofition.  To  the  lima  labor  he  feems  to  have  been  a  ftranger; 
and  though,  if  he  had  been  his  own  editor,  he  would  probably 
have  retrenched  the  frigid  puerility  of  redundant  declamatiori, 
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•  •  •  •  •  * 
which  frequently  in  thcfc  Sermons  wounds  a  corre<?l  and  in- 

ftrudteil  talle,  yet  there  is  little  reafon  to  imagine  that  he  would 
have  exerted  in  them  the  minute  induftrj'  and  latent  artifice 
which  dlffiife  over  eloquence  its  ornament  and  animation.  The 
fubjeils  are  various  and  unconnected.  If  we  were  to  felecSl  one 
as  the  moll  worthy  of  praife,  it  would  be  the  third,  on  the 
guilt  and  evil  confcquenccs  of  gaming.  It  is  a  piece  of  moral 
painting  whjch,  though  neither  elegantly  coloured  nor  artfully 
defigned,  is  ftrongly  Iketchcd,  and  pcilVires  features  of  refepi- 
blance.  The  following  pafi'age  we  prefent  to  our  readers  ; 

*  But  what  do  I  Ciy  of  the  temptations  to  difhonefty  ?  I  affirm 
that  the  gamelier  fliall  be  dilhoneftk  Yes,  my  brethren  ;  1  do  not 
pretend  to  determine  the  precife  time  when,  in  (lead  of  a  fecret  re¬ 
pugnance  to  fit  down  with  an  unequal  adverfary  for  a  trifling  Aim 
at  a  game  of  (kill,  he  will  rejoice,  he  will  hunt  for  the  opportunity 
of  playing  a  game  of  chance,  with  the  unfkilful,  for  more  than  ever 
they  both  pofTelTed  ;  nor  when  he  will  begin  to  think  it  as  honourable 
as  it  is  expedient  to  prepare  himfelf  for  the  combat  by  the  fame  ab- 
flcmicufnefs  that  was  praclifeJ  by  the  fportive  men-killers  of  anti¬ 
quity  ;  nor  when  he  viill  go  a  flep  farther,  and  fubflitute  the  little 
Aratagems  of  bufh- fighting  to  the  confidence  of  all  open  war.;  nor 
when  he  will,  in  all  the  powers  of  hell  to  aflill  him  in  his  midnight 
conjurations :  this  I  will  not,  this  1  cannot  determine  ;  for  there  will 
be  many  conflifts,  many  flruggles,  between  honour  and  dilhonour; 
many  temporary  returns  to  virtue.  This  1  will  not,  therefore,  pfe-; 
tend  to  determine  ;  but  this  I  again  affirm,  and  I  call  heaven  and 
cartli  to  witnefs  the  truth  of  my  ailertions,  that  gaming,  when  not 
prevented  by  ruin,  as  aflurcdly  concludes  in  cheating,  as  drinking 
in  drunkennefs,  or  the  lull  of  the  eye  in  adultery.  How  can  it 
poffibly  be  othervvife  ?  What,  when  felf  love  and  fclf-intercfl  have 
been  repeatedly  provoked  by  repeated  humiliailons  and  repeated 
diftrefTes,  when  a  Angle  flroke  is  to  fill  the  meafui  c  of  them  by  ruin¬ 
ing  us  for  ever,  when  the  facility  of  preventing  it  is  as  obvious  as 
the  neceflity  of  it  appears  great ;  and  when  all  the  tender,  and  all 
the  tumultuous  paflTions,  beating  at  the  heart,  afford  us  only  a  fight 
of  our  fituation,  without  any  of  the  requifites  to  fiipport  it  ?  Who 
then  fhall  be  cool  and  temperate  at  once  I  Who  is  hardy  enough  to 
declare  he  will  perfift  in  his  integrity  amidft  fo  great  a  temptat:on  to 
break  through  it  ?  Alas  !  if  the  experience  of  all  ages  has  phoved 
how  difficult  it  is,  how  difficult  it  is  to  perfill  in  it  whilft  there  is  but 
a  flight  advantage  in  the  oppofite  balance,  what  man  that  knows 
lumklf  can  flatter  himfelf  that  he  will  refill,  when  it  is  almoll  vir¬ 
tue  to  be  overcome?  But  this,  you  will  fay,  is  an  extreme  cafe; 
it  is  indeed  an  extreme  cafe  ;  but  it  may  be  the  cafe  of  all  thofe  who 
venture  to  entertain ‘a  fiend  that  will  not  leave  them  till  it  has  led 
them  to  that  precipice  down  w  hich  it  has  already  tumbled  fo  ntany ;  it 
may  be  the  extreme  cafe  of  all  who  worfhip  a  divinity  that  knows 
no  middle  homage,  and  only  acknowledges  two  orders  of  votaries, 
Uie  plunderers  and  the  plundered.  And  if  it  was  not  fo,  if  we 
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vouW  count  as  many,  perfons  half-ruined  by  play  as  we  can  by. the 
other  fafliionable  vices.  Hill  would  not  this  half-deftruflion  have  beeiv 
cffeded  without  the  lofs  of  the  more  ineilimable  jewels.  I  appeal 
to  the  very  ads  which  1  have  enumerated  above,  ads  which  every 
man,  who  has  lived  at  all  in  the  world,  knows  to  be  pradifed  by 
men  who  maintain  the  faireil  reputation  in  it,  and  which  are  fufficient 
to  (hew  how  little  either  David's  truth  in  the  inwards,  or  the  doVe* 
like,  fimple,. academic  virtue,  are  confident  with  the  occupation  of  a 
garaefter.'  But  thus  you  (hall  not  be  innocent  any  more  tnan  the  un- 
juft  fteward,  who  pleads  your  attention,  and  the  necelfities  tlie  cx- 
ample'of  your  luxury  has  brought  on  him  to  defraud  you,  any  more 
the  houfehold  or  civil  traitor  who  gets  himfelf  lands  or  habitation  by 
the  abufe  of  your  ill-repofed  confidence,  any  more  than  any  man  who, 
knowing  of  what  he  is  made,  and  by  what  rule  he  is  to  condud  hlm- 
fclf,  rejudges  the  decifions  of  fuperior  prudence  at  his  own  tribunal, 
and  expofes  himfelf  to  hazards  to  which  he  is  allured  beforehand  he 
will  fall  a  vidim.’ 

Somewhat  of  the  exaggerating  fpirit  of  popular  addrefs  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  difcernible  in  this  reprefentation.  It  is  fufficient  to 
admit  that,  abftradly  confidered,  gaming  has  fuch  tendencies.^ 
In  reality,  the  corredives  of  fituation  and  manners  refill  and 
modify  its  influence.  It  is  a  circumftance  not  unworthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  philofophical  obferver  that,  in  the  paflion  for  gam-, 
ing,  the  rudell  hunter  tribe?,  and  the  moft  pcliflied  and  luxurious 
nations  coincide.  The  authority  of  Cefar  and  Tacitus,  the 
teftimony  of  Lafitau  and  Charlevoix,  illuftrate  its  influence  in 
ravages;  experience  informs  us  of  its  dominion  in  refined  and 
opulent  ftates.  Thefe  oppofite  conditions  of  fociety  agree  in 
one  particular.  The  violent  and  defuitory  exertions  of  favages 
alternate  with  long  intervals  o£  inadlion.  The  unequal  diftri- 
bution  of  property  elevates  individuals  in  poliihed  focietv  above 
the  obligation  of  Induftry.  Were  there  no  other  proof  of  the 
theory  offered  on  this  fubjed  by  M.  L’Abbe  Du  Bos,  this  coin¬ 
cidence  alone  would  evince  its  truth.  It  is,  in  fad,  on  the 
fame  principle  that  the  leader  of  tlie  Cherufei  or  the  Cherokee?, 
that  the  courtier  of  Verfailles  or  St.  James’?,  fecks  a  truce,  in 
the  tumult  and  agitation  of  g^tming,  from  the  toil  of  buiinefs, 
or  the  languors  of  an  unoccupied  mind.  Vain  therefore  is  the 
attempt  to  deduce  the  paflion  for  gaming  from  the  delire  of  ac-" 
quifition,  fince  we  find  the  one  predominate  in  conditions  of  fo¬ 
ciety,  and  among  ranks  of  men,  where  the  orher  prevails  the 
leaft.  Thofe  who  may  not  be  difpofed  to  contider  this  matter 
fo  ferioufly,  will  perhaps  be  amufed  at  the  fimilarity  which  we 
have  thus  remarked  betw^een  a  Maicchal  de  Richlieu,  and  an  Ari- 
oviftus,  between  St. James’s- Street,  and  Onondaga,  between  ar^ 
Englilh  fenator,  and  an  Iroquois  fachem. 

bng.  REV.  VOL.  XIII.  JAN.  1789.  ^  Thcfe 
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Thcfe  Sermons,  aliliough  much  inferior  in  elegance  to  thofe 
written  by  Dr.  Blair,  may  neverthelefs  be  perufed  with  advan. 
tage'by- all  ranks  of  men. 


Art.  IX..  ‘  Memoir i  of  Major  Edward  MGauran^  Grandjon  | 

'  of  Colonel  Bryan  M^Gauran^  an  Enfign  in  General  Laudobtii 
Aujh'tan  Regiment  of  Footy  Volunteer  with  Admiral  Elphinjlone 
on  board  the  Ruffian  Squadron  againjl  the  Turks^  Cadet  in  the  \ 
.y.  Troops  of  the  Eajl' India  Company^  Major  in  the  Service  of  Pot  * 

I ..  .  tugalj  and  a  Lieutenant  in  America.  Inter jperfed  with  many  in- 
iere/iing  Anecdotes  relative  to  the  Military  TranfaSiiom  in  which 
,  he  was  engaged.  In  a  Series  of  Letters  written  by  himfelf  2  vols. 
lamo.  No.  73,  Berners-Street,  London,  1788. 

'^HESE  two  little  volumes,  we  think,  have  much  better 
claim  to  a  place  on  the  Ihelf  of  our  reading  libraries,  than 
moft  of  thofe  which  our  prefles  are  hourly  feeding  forth  j  if 
there  is  nothing  in  them  that  is  ufeful,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
that  is  prejudicial.  They  contain  the  life  of  a  man  of  fome  fa¬ 
mily  in  Ireland;  which,  from  a  little flightinefs  and  imprudence, 
has,j  for  a  feries  of  years,  been  chequered  with  adverfity,  and 
who  has  been  driven  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  hitherto 
without  fuccefs,  in  fearch  of  a  bare  competence.  His  Memoirs 
may  ferve  to  teach  the  young  adventurer  how  fatal,  at  the  firft 
outfet  of  life,  the  leaft  vanity  and  the  leaft  giddinefs  may  be  to 
his  future  welfare.  They  feem  to  us  written  with  life  and  fpi-. 
rit ;  the  fcntences  do  not  hang,  and  the  deferiptions  he  gives  of 
the  different  places  on  the  continent  are  concife,  and  we  can 
take  upon  us  to  fay,  juft.  He  points  out  to  the  reader,  in  few 
words,,  what  is  moft  ftriking  to  a  ftranger  in  every  capital  of 
which  he  gives  an  account.  He  notices  likewife  briefly  the 
ilifFerent  iflanck  in  the  Archipelago,  which  he  had  occafion  to  vi- 
lit  when  volunteering  it  with  Admiral  Elphinftone.  In  fliort, 
to  the  military  men,  or  to  thofe  who  have  any  thing  of  the  fpirit 
of  adventure  about  them,  we  think  thelc  Memoirs  cannot  fail  .tu 
afford  plcaiUre. 
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Vindictt  PrhjVtiana, 


AtT.  X.  Vindica  Pricjilnana  \  an  Addrefs  io  thi  Studin$S  '$f 
Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  occafmed  by  a  Letter  to  Dr.  Priejiley 
from  a  Perfon  calling  himfelf  an  Under-Qraduate;  but  fuiticiy 
and  uncontrolledly  afcribed  to  Dr.  Horne^  Dean^  Canterbury  and 
Prejident  of  Magdalen  College^  Oxford*  ^By  Tneophtlus  Lindfey^ 

'  A*  M.  formerly  Felhnu  of  St.  fohn^s  CoHegey  Cambridge. '  ^vo* 
4s.  Johnfon.  London,  1788. 

The  progrefs  of  what  is  confidered  by  its  advocates  a^Va- 
,  tional  religion,  and  reprefented  by  its  enemies  as  difgiiifeJ 
infidelity,’ has, ‘in  the  prefent  century,  been  rapid  in  England. 
While  unitarianifm  was  fecretly  efpoul'ed  perhaps  by  Locke  and 
NeWton,  and  openly  inculcdted  by  the  learned  remonftrants  of 
Amfterdam,  the  great  body  of  the  reformed  churches  had,  in 
the  end  of  the  feventeenth  century,  fcarcely  relaxed  in  their 
maintenance  of  the  1  rigid  dogmas  of  Calvin.  Arminianifm, 
though  viewed  with  a  partial  regard  by  fome  of  the  heads  of 
the  Englifh  church,  was  yet  odious  to  the  orthodox.  It  is  not 
a  little  remarkable  that  two  circumftances,  apparently  the  molt 
conducive  to  the  {lability  of  ancient  opinion,  contributed  to  thiS 
revolution  in  religious  fentiment.  The  collifion  of  fanatical 
fcch  flimulated  to  refearch.  The  opulence  of  the  eftablifh- 
ment  was  favourable  to  leifiire  and  fpeculation.  But  the  Oper¬ 
ation  of  the  lirit  caufe  is  the  more  manifeft  arid  unlverial,  for 
enthufiafm  awakens  the  energies  of  intelleftual  reflexion,  "and 
is  gradually  deftroyed  by  theLr  operation.  It  is  accordingly 
(Aough  fuch  a  prediilion  would  have  been  fmiled  at  by  Bajde 
or  Hobbes),  among  the  Calvinills  of  Geneva,  or  the  ailabap-^ 
tills  of  England,  that  we  are  to  look  for  clergy  the  moil  dati* 
ingly  fpeculative.  Whatever  evils  may  be  apprehended  from 
the*diffufion  of  thefc  opinions,  they  have  perhaps  checked  the 
progrefs  of  infidelity  5  we  are  even  inclined  to  believe  that  thd  ’ 
number  of  deiils  is,  within  the  laft  half  century,  diminHfied 
among  us.  But*  this  aid  of  philofophical  fpeculation  will  be 
jcaloufly  viewed  by  the  fincere  Chriftian,  as  aflimilatingi*  in  the 
eyes  of  its  enemies,  the  prelent  flate  of  Chriilianity  to  the  de-' 
cline  of  falfe  religions. 

The  profound  contempt  in  which  the  popular  fuperllition  wa^ 
held  during  the  century  which  preceded  the  birth  of  Chrifl,  is 
evident  from  the  teflimony  of  hiflorian^,  the  reafonings  of  phi-^ 
lofophers,  and  the  allufions  of  poets.  But  wAen  the  miffionaries 
of  divine  truth,  with  a  fervor  unknown  to  the  coldnefs  of  fpe¬ 
culative  incredulity,  had  alTailed  the  flrong  holds  of  paganifm,  a 
fc£l  of  philofophers  arofe,  w^ho  afFedled,  in  its  ludicrous  and 
licentious  fables,  to  difeern  a  fimple  and  rationiJ  thwfm.  The 
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fchool  of  Alexandria,  which  derived  luftre  and  difhonour  front 
the  genius  and  apoltafy  of  the  imperial  fophift,  expended  no 
mean  talents,  and  difplayed  abundant  abfurdity,  in  varnifhing 
over  hcathenifin  with  myftic  reafon  and  allegorical  inltru6Hon. 
From  the  afylum  of  fanciful  and  figurative  interpretation  no 
doilfinc  was  too  grefs,  no  tradition  too  monftrous,‘to  be  ex¬ 
cluded/  But  notwithllanding  this  coincidence  of  exterior,  every 
modern  Sbeinian  is  not  indifcriminatcly  to  be  charged  with 
lukewarmnefs  or  infincerity.  If  the  ambition  of  leading  a  feef, 
to  which  fo  few  even  of  thofe  who  claim  the  name  of  philofo- 
pher  have  been  fuperior,  which  in  one  age  produces  a  Luther, 
and  in  another  calls  forth  a  Prieftley,  be  fometimes  more  con- 
fpi’eubus,  than  meek  and  humble  piety,  let  us  remember 
that  the  leaders  are  men.  FVom  the  fufplcion  of  being  con- 
feioufly  actuated  by  this  laft  temptation  of  the  theologian,  the 
fifnplicity  and  ingenuoufnefs  of  Mr.  Lindfey’s  charafter,  in  our 
opinion,  exempts  him.  His  fecellion  from  the  church,  his  in¬ 
novations  in  the  forms  of  worfliip,  his  apologetical  and  contro- 
vcrfial  writings,  muft  be  w’^el!  known  to  our  theological  readers. 
Not  refiftihg  with  the  ferocious  ardour  of  Luther,  or  ac* 
quiefeing  wdth  the  lettered  indifference  of  Erafmus,  his  po¬ 
lemic  writings,  if  they  difplay  little  of  the  learning  and  dexte¬ 
rity,  breathe  much  of  the  amiable  fpirit  that  animated  the  candid 
and  temperate  Mclandlhon. 

The  volume  of  vindication  and  eulogy  before  us,  is  a  reply  to 
a  very  pointed  attack  made  on  Dr.  Prieftley,  in  a  letter  figned 
by  an  under-graduate,  but  allcrted  to  have  been  written  by  the 
Dean  of  Canterbury.  The  plan,  from  the  variety  and  uncon- 
neftednefs  of  the  matters  in  difpute,  is  neccfiarily  mifcellaneous. 
In  the  fecond  fedlion  we  are  prefented  with  a  hiftory  of  the 
objections  and  oppofition  of  eminent  men  to  the  creed  and  li¬ 
turgy  of  our  church,  from  Tillotfon  and  Locke  to  the  preieni 
time.  A  curious  inftance  of  the  reverence  of  the  American 
clergy  to  their  parent  church  is  worthy  of  being  generally 
known.  The  epifcopal  clergy  of  the  middle  colonies  had,  from 
their  reformed  Common-Prayer,  expunged  the  Nicenc  anJ 
Athanalian  creeds,  reduced  the  articles  of  religion  from  thirt)- 
nine  to  twenty,  and  in  the  apoftle^s  creed  omitted  the  claufc  ofi 
‘  dejeended  into  hell*  At  the  requeft,  how'cver,  of  the  Engliflij 
biftiops  they  have  readmitted  the  Nicene  creed  and  the  ex¬ 
punged  claufc. 

^  '*A  fpirit  of  digreflicn  and  anecdote  not  unpleafing  introduces 
into 'this  fedlion  a  chafadter  of  Sir  George’  Saville  f  *  He  was 
*''thc  moft  beric/olcnt  of  men,  leaving  himfelf  at'  laftTcarce  a 
•  competence  out  of  Kis*  vaft  fortunes,  tiirough  hls'unbouncka 
^  zeal'tb  ferve  his  frFchds,  bis  relations,  his  country!  and  mankind!* 
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•  Of  an  integrity  the  moft  uncorrupted,  but  fo  well  known  that 
^  it  is  almolt  an  injury  to  him  to  name  it,  and  which  crowns 
‘  the  rational  virtuous  character  worfliippiag  the  one  living  and 
^  true  God,  the  parent  of  the  univerfe.  Some  little  teftiniony 
^  I  could  bear  in  thefe  refpecSls,  from  the  year  1774  to  his  la- 
‘  mented  death,  and  am  happy  in  paying  this  tribute^  of  honour 
‘  and  grateful  efteem  to  his  memory/  The  euldgv  of  thatTC* 
vered  and  venerable  patriot,  pronounced  by  a  perfon  of  .very 
different  talents  from  our  author,  is  one  of  the  faireft  flowers’ 
of  Engliih  eloquence.  It  is  the  praife  of  Cato  fpoken  by  Ci¬ 
cero  ;  but  it  is  the  voice  of  a  Cicero  unpolluted*  by  the  pane¬ 
gyric  of  a  Cefar  or  a  Sylla.  -  * 

.  The  third  fedtion  is  occupied  in  the  difciiffion  of  Dr.  Prieftley’s 
charavSier  as  a  philofopher  and  theologian.  An  anonymous  cu- 
logium  on  his  fcientific  merits,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Kirwan,  makes  part  of  it.  It  is  not  alone  un¬ 
der  the  reign  of  Domitian  that  it  might  be  faid,  ‘  pejjimtrn  Ihi-- 
^  micorum  genus  laudiintes.^  With  a  fmcere  refpeit^for  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  Dr.  Prieftley,  we  cannot  help  deprecating  fuch  blind- 
accumulation  of  extravagant  praife  as  offetlfive  to  literary  juf- 
tice,  and  injurious  to  his  fame.  Viewed  more  foberly  and  im-: 
partially,  he  is  certainly  a  man  of  excellent  judgment,  cf  aciive 
and  verfatile  powers;  a  fortunate  adventurer  in  chemiftry ;  a 
judicious  compiler ;  a  perfpiruous  and  popular  interpreter  of  ab- 
ftraft  and  moral  fcience.  But  his  experimental  works  exhibit 
more  frequently  the  felicity  of  fortuitous  difeovery  than  the  pro- 
grefs  of  exploring  intelledt  In  morals,  metaphyfics,  and  politics^: 
deftitute  of  any  daihi  to  originality,  he  can  only  be  entitled  .to 
fubordinate  praife.  The  laurels  of  controverfy  are  (hort-lived. 
One  topic  of.  difpute  fucceeds  to  another,  and  banifhes  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  former  with  the  glory  of  the  combatants,  and  the 
fame  of  their  writings,  from  the  public  mind.  'Fhe  philofopher 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  vanity  and  uncertainty  of  human 
knowledge  ;  the  fcholar  w’ho  is  enlightened  by  a  wide  furvey  of 
the  faftiions  and  revolutions  of  human  opinion  ;  linile  alike  at 
Ae  idle  zeal,  the  fleeting  reputation,  and  periihing  labours  of 
die  polemic.  ,  .1  .  .  * 

: To  return  from  this  digreflion  (if  that  may  be  called  a  di- 
greffipn  which  relates  to  the  chief  objcci:  of  the  work  .before  us), 
i«f  us  attend  Mr.  Lindfey  as  he  proceeds,  in  the  next  fedtion,  to 
vindicate  his  friend  from  the  charge  made  againft  him  by  thepre- 
iident  of  Magdalen,  of  ‘  having  no  fixed  creed*  That  exprc&on 
of  Dr.  Prieftley,  Lwhich  the.  learned  accufer  interprets  into  the 
moft  unftable  levity,  the  vindicator  confiders  as  only  implying’ 
3  niind.open  to^inttrudlion,  and  candidly  liftening  to  objec-’ 
pons.  W|iat  Dr.  Horne  extols  21s  rational  and  manly  cohftanoy, 
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iiiight)  in  the  fame  manner^  be  deferibed  as  t^ind  and  obAuiate 
bigotry  by  his  enemies.  , 

in  the  fifth,  fixth,  and  fev.enth  fc£lions  the  famous  queftion 
is  agitated  concerning  the  nature  and  limits  of  that  divine  in¬ 
fluence,  under  the  guidance  of  which  the  facred  penman  com- 
ppfed  the  volume  that  contains  the  doctrines  and  precept^  of  our 
religion.  The  notion  of  a  plenary  infpiration  of  matter  ajid 
language  is  combated  on  the  ground  of  minute  repugnancies  in 
the  narratives  of  the  evangelills,  of  the  abfurdity  of  fuperfluous 
miracle,  and  the  analogous  commiflion  of  divine  truth  to  unin- 
Ipired  tranfcribers,  printers,  and  tranflators.  The  fource  of 
the  Mofaic  hiftory  is  referred  to  tradition ;  the  account  of  the 
fall  is  attempted  to  be  allegorized ;  freedom  in  remarking  on  the 
arguments  of  St.  Paul  is  juflified  j  and  Mr.  Lindfey  feems 
willing  to  renounce  the  miraculous'conception,  the  laft  article 
that  Dr.  Prieftley  has  retrenched  from  his  fcanty  creed.  We 
are  prefented  with  fome  bold  fpeculations  on  this  fubjedf  by  the 
celebrated  Sebaftian  Caftalio,  firft  publilhed  from  his  manufeript 
inWitftein^s  NewTeftament;  the  conception  of  which,  amid 
the  gloom  of  the  fixteenth  century,  and  in  the  intolerant  at- 
mofphere  of  Geneva,  is  a  curious  faft  in  the  hiftory  of  free  in¬ 
quiry.  Deeming  it  our  duty,  in  queftions  fo  ferious  and  fa¬ 
cred,  to  confine  ourfelves  to  literary  criticifm,  we  forbear  to 
remark  on  the  ultimate  tendency  of  this  laxity  and  latitude  of 
interpretation.  I'he  dodtrines  of  the  divinity,,  incarnation, 
atonement,  and  intcrcelfion  of  Chrift,  the  queftions  on  which 
the  decifion  of  the  Socinian  controverfy  turns,  form  the  fubjeft 
pf  fcwral  following  feftions.  On  queftions  fo  long  and  fo 
c>ften  agitated,  where  fo  much  talent  has  been  expended,  and  fo 
nnich ‘learning  difplayed;  where  every  variety  of  attack,  and 
every  mode  of  defence,  has  been  pra£lifed  that  human  ingenuity 
c^rf  devife;  it  were  as  vain  to  expect  novel  reafoning  as  to 
hopctfor  general  conviction.  Other  Clarkes  and  Waterlands, 
future  Pficftleys  and  Horfleys,  may  arife ; ‘‘but  the  devout  hu¬ 
mility  of  religion  will  ever  fubmit,  the  intoxicated  arrogance  of 
rcafoh  will  ftm  murmur.  .  ’ 

I'he  profound  and  mafterly  work  of  Dr.  Butler  is,  in  the 
twelfth  feCtion,  confidered  by  Mr.  Lindfey.  THe'  learned  bi- 
Ihop  having  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  we  could  only  dif- 
cover  the  maxims  of  the  divine  adminiftration  from  the  pbfer- 
vation  of  prefent  phenomena^  infers,  becaufe  repentajice’  does 
notin  the  prefent  ftate  prevent  the  evil  cqnfequcnces  of  fing 
that  it  will  not  in  a  future  ftate  be  fufficleht  to  expiate  paft 
offences.  ‘  Surely,^  fays  Mr.  Lindfey,  *  thc*conclufion  ought  to 
*  have  been  auite  the  contrary ;  that,  fince  the  fufferings.  had 
^  accomplilbed  the  eiid  defigued  by  them,  iii  makmii;  the  man 
;  .-6'  ■  -  i  ceafe 
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«  ceafc  to  be  vicibus'and  become  virtuous  therefore  they  would 
‘  not  continue  in  the  next  ftate,  becaufe  there  would  be  no  oc-* 

•  cafion  for  them/  The  futility  of  this  reply  is  extreniely^ma- 
nifcft.  It  is  founded  on*  an  hypothefis  to  which  the  phenoiiiena 
do  not  accord.  Whoever  afients  to  any  doftrine  concerning  the 
prefent  government,  or  future  condition,  of  the .  moral  world^ 
that  is  not  a  direct  and  ncceflary  inference  from  the  appear¬ 
ances,  may  be  aflured  that  he  has  wandered  Into  the  regiom  of 
hypothefis,  and  ^  aided  the  flight  of  reafon  by  the  wings  ofiina- 

♦  gination.^  ^  ^  • 

The  remainder  of  this  volume  is  occupied  in  vindicatfng 

Dr.  Prieftlcy’s  fyftem  of  materialifin  from  impious  confe-^ 
qucnces,  and  in  attacking  feveral  parts  of  the  writings  of  Dr.‘ 
Horne.  Upon  the  whole,  though  benevolence  and  pfety  are;ap/ 
parent  in  this  work,  weaknefs  and  prejudice  are  no  lefs  dif- 
ccrnible. 


Art.  XI.  A Differtation  on  the  Meffage  from  St.  fohn  the  Baptlfl 
to  our  Saviour j  St.  Luke  vii,  19.  tVith  Remarks  on  the 
tory  of  his  Life  and  Minijiry^  8vo.  5s.  Cadell.  Lon« 
don,  1788. 

Xl^HEN  a  man  of  learning  and  moderation  endeavours  to 
elucidate  paflages  of  feripture,  which  have  been  gene^* 
rally  held  as  obfeure,  and  from  found  authority  and  wdl-in-, 
formed  obfervation  exercifes  his _  ingenuity  to  explain  them  ;  he 
allures,  if  he  does  not  demand,  the  refpect  of  his  readers.  ,  The 
Diflertation  before  us  is  fraught  with  a  variety  of  juft  remarks, 
and  difplays  a  capacity  enriched  bv  judicious  difeerument.  .  The 
meflage  from  St.John  the  Baptift  to  our  Saviour,  ‘  Art  thou 
‘  he  that  fliould  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  V  has,  in- 
deed,  been  varioufly  confidered.  That  he  meant  to  alk  of  our 
Saviour  whether  it  were  he  who  fliould  defeend  into  the  placp 
of  the  dead,  to  be  a  fecond  time  his  forerunner,  and  again  be¬ 
forehand  announce  his  coming  ;  or  with  a  view  to  remove  the 
ill-grouaded  jealoufy  of  bis  difciples,  who  .^ere  unwilling  to  ac- 
qUiefee,  frona  their  attachment  to  him,  in  theToperiority  of. 
our  Saviour  j  or  that  he  inquired  not. for  his  ,owm  but  that,^ 
whatfoever  might  befall  him^  bis  difciples  fliould  cleave 
Uhrift,  THefe  opinions  are  rejefted  >  and  an  hypothefis  per-. 
fe(SIy  new  and  uig^ipus  is  offered,  and  fupported  with  learnii^. 
and  pcrfpicuity. .  1  himiplf  aflured  of  the  intent  pf 

hjs  miflionj^  that  he  was  a  meffenger  foretold  by  the  prophQt3 
announce  the  coming  of  his  Lord  ^d  Matter;  that  the  mef- 
prigjmttcd  from  J6hn*’himfelf,  arid ‘did  not  proceed  from 
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ihy  jealoufy  or  diliruft  in  his  difciples ;  but  having  received  from 
Chrift-  no  alleviation'  to  footh  him  while  combating^  the  hor¬ 
rors  of  feverc  iniprifonment,  and  that  he-  had  nnade^  ufe  of  no 
endeavours  to  releafe  him  who  had  confcientioufly  difcharged 
an  olHcc  of*  fo  great  importance,  and  had  hazarded  every  thing 
in'  his  zeal  for  that  religion  which  our  Saviour  came  to  promuN 
gate  to  the  world,  *he  thought  it  proper  by  this  meflage  to  re¬ 
mind  him  cf  it.  :j  I'hefe  are  the  arguments  our  author  adopts. 
St.John  was  not  that  unftable.and  inconftant  character  which, 
when  our  Saviour  fays  ‘  a  reed  fhaken  by  the  v.  ind*  he  feems 
to  implv;  for,  in  contradiclion  to  this,*he  manifellly  declares  he 
was  to  be  accounted  more  than  a  prophet.  He  was  not,  indeed, 
endowed  with  an  unlimited  pov/cr  of  prophecy,  but,  as  other 
prophets  before  him,  publiihed  divine  truths  only  from  the  im¬ 
mediate  revelation  of  God.  ’  It  w’as  no  degradation  of  his  au¬ 
thority,  therefore,  that  he  could  not  evade,  becaufe  he  could 
not  predidl,  the  cruelty  of  Herod.  He  had  received  no  intui¬ 
tive  information  of  his  future  hardPnips,  as  St.  Peter,  St  Paul, 
and  Other  apoftles,  had  of  feverities  yet  more  infupportable,  and 
who  vVerc  alio  comforted  wuth  the  refrelhing  influences  of  the 
Holy  Ghoft  after  the  afcenfioii. 

I'he  arguments  of  this  Diflertation  are  clear,  and  the  lan- 
C^ua^ie  elegant. 

00  o 


Art.  XII^  Occafwnal  Sianxas^  written  at  the  Requeji  of  the  Re- 
volution  Society^  and  recited  at  their  Anyiive^fary^  bioy.  4,  1788. 
To  which  is  added^  ^ecn  Mary  to  King  li'iliam^  during  his 
Campaign  in  Irelatid^  1690.  A  Poetical  Epijlle.  By  William 
Hayley^  Ejq.  4to.  2S.  Cadell.  London,  1788. 
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public  gratitude  of  England,  in  happier  eras  of  our  li- 
teraturc,  might  have  infplrcd  no  mean  or  inglorious  lyre. 
A  commemoration  like  the  prefent  might,  at  a  period  not  very 
remote,  have  been  illuftrated  by  the  fublime  'fenthufiafm  of  a 
Collins,  or  the  cultivated*  magnificence  of  a  Gray.  It  fliould 
■feem,  indeed,  that  mean  fubje6ls  alone^are  fated  to  be  dignified 
by  great  exertions;  for  wh^t,  in  comparjfon  with  the  Revela¬ 
tion,  are  the  themes  which  prompted  the  fong  of  Pindar,  0? 
Horace,  dr  of  Drydcn,  the  Newmarket  triumphs  of  Hlero,  the 
•fervile  eulogy  of.Auguftus^  or  the  frantic,  revels  of  the  Mace¬ 
donian  Ammon. 
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.  But  there  Is  a  period  ou  which,  perhaps,  England' is  verging, 
when  the  gefiiius  of  nations  becomes,  as  it  were,  matrpn-like 
and  prudifli,  affects  to  fcorii  the  fports  that  gave  inter^ft  and 
cn''rgy  to  youthful  charms,  and  labours  to  hide  the,  confdouf- 
neff  of  faded  beauty  by  an  air  of  wifdom  and  aufterity.  : 

Whether  the  perufal  of  great  models  infpircs  the  public  with 
faftidioufnefs,  and  the  poet  with  defpiiir,  or  whether  the  di|Fa- 
fion  of  knowledge  tends  more  to  cultivate  the ,  difcriinjnativ^ 
than  to  invigorate  the  inventive  powers;  or  from^wl^tcai^e 
foev'er  it  may  proceed,  certain  it  is,  that  the  tafte,of  all  nations 
has  undergone  the  fame  re'.  olution,  and  turned  from  imagery, 
to  idea,  from  impaffioned  enthufiafm,  to  fententious  poignancy. 
To  thefe  habits  of  thinking  the  conception  of  Mr.  Hayley’s  pro- 
duflions  have  generally  accorded.  His  voluminous  poems  on 
painting,  hillory,  and  epic  poetry,  .are  occupied  in  preceptive 
or  judiciary  criticifms.  His  dramas  neither  obtained  nor  me¬ 
rited  popularity.  To  conllrain  and  debafe  the  dialogue  of  the. 

■  tragic,  to  ftiffen  and  caricature  the  converiatioa  of  the  comic 
fceiie,  by  making  paflion  and  humour  mouth  dcclarrtjRory. 
rhyme,  is  an  idea  at  which  Sheridan  and  Congreve,  Shake- 
fpeare  and  Otway,  fenfe  and  nature,  revolt.  The  ‘  Triumphs 
of  Temper,’  though  it  contains  fome  pafihges  that  are  to  be 
clafled  with  genuine  poetry,  is  conftitutionally  faulty.  It  jum¬ 
bles  the  diicordant  plans  of  a  poetical  novels  an  allegorical  pohny 
and  a  mock  heroic.  The  texture  of  incident,  confidered  as  a 
novel,  is  hafty  and  unfkilful,  and  evidently  fubfervient,  by  a  re- 
verfe  of  every  critical  maxim,  to  the  allegorical  digreffion. 
The  allegory  itfclf  is  -  protradled  beyond  the .  acquiefcence  of 
fancy,  and  its  moral  and  abftradt  views  are  but  thinly  dilguifed. 
On  the  occaTion  before  us  Mr.  Hayley.  treats  a  theme,  and  tries 
a  fort  of  poetry,,  which  demand  a  higher  tone  than  the  nature  of 
his  former  compofitions  would  have  juftified. 

Notwithftanding  the  Ihortnefs  of  the  poem,  there  are  entire 
ftanzas  in  it  fcarcely  elevated  by  a  fingle  epithet  above  the  flau 
nefs  and  infipidity  of  profe  :  ^  T  ^  p 

.  .  ..V  ^  .1 

^  '  Confcious.of  alia  monarch’s  care,  . 

And  firm  his  duties  to  fulfil,  .  .  , 

Thy  generous  fpirit,  with' a  guardian’s  air,  .  ^  J  ^ 

‘  Receives  the  gift  of  her  unbiafs’d  will ; 

By  freedom  crown’d,  for  her  thy  life,  ‘  ^  "  ' 

:  That  never  fear’d  the  llorms  of  fate,  "  "  mv:  • 

'  Was  freely  ftaic’d  in  peril’s  diffant  llrlfe, 

’’  When,  arm’d  with  Gallic  war’s  prefumptuous  weighty 

The  recreant  James  reclaims  his  abdicated  Hate.’*  * 

‘Tv  '  P*  ** 

.^In  the  twentieth  ftanza,  animated  by  the  enthufiafm  of  poetry 
^d  of  patrictilm,  he  thu^  fublipa^iy  apoftrophizes  Freedom  : 

‘  A  centurj 


.'t:z  V 


"  yf! 
.’.i>  .  c.t 
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*  A  century  has  nvw  eenfirnCd 
7hibU£ingsthatinthte*weJittd: 

.  o  Th^n,  Freedom,  be  this  feafon  ever  termed 
.  .  Thy  jubilee,  where  no  illufions  blind. 

But  jujl ly -fotindeJ  ]oy  invigorates  the  mind.* 

Will  the  goddefs,  who  has  been  hymned  by  Alcaeus  and  by  Col- 
Jins,  propitioufly  liften  to  fuch  drains  as  thefe  ?  Nor  is  the  cold 
and  profaic  fptrit  of  the  ode  expiated  ev^n  by  correftnefs.  The 
^  .  difeordant 


©ffenfivc  recurrence  of  mixed  metaphor  and  dilcordant  imagery 
deform  thofe  pafTages  which  aim  at  elevation  or  energy.  The 
lyillianty  which  in  one  line  is  ‘  a  dcfenfivc  tower^  be¬ 
comes  in  the  next  fuccefiively  a  ‘  champion*  and  a  ^  fcourge*  His 
mind  iS‘faid  to  be  ‘  unfwayed*  by  ^/prings,*  Wc  are  informed  the 
Iting,  ,  • 

— — *  Like  the  abfent  ruler  of  the  day, 

,  T  hat  his  foft  delegate  might  cheer  the  light. 

Fill’d  her  benignant  foul  with  his  rejie^ed  light  % 

Wbn  optician  or  aftronomer  has  difeovered  that  the  fun  reflect 
his.  own  light  on  the  moon,  we  know  not.  The  tenth  and 
eleventh  ftanzas  afford  an  example  of  a  forced,  obfcurcly  and  re- 
puifively  technical  comparifon.  In  the  heroic  epiftle  from  Mary 
to  William  there  are  fome  verles  happier  than  any  jjaflages  of  the 
Stan^.  In  the  following  lines  a  turn  is  given  to  the  comparifon 
between  a  hero  and  a  minifter  of  divine  juftice,  more  juft  and 
elegant,  in  our  opinion,  than  the  fiamous  fimile  in  the  campaign  : 

‘  •  Like  fome  pure  feraph,  who,  by  hcav’n  enjoin’d 

•  v*  To  fcarch,  to  ponifh,  to  correft  mankind, 

Tv-  ii-s  With  fweet  reluftance  wields  the  flaming  blade, 
lis  .  With  pity  views  the  wafte  by  juftice  made. 

And,  pleas’d  the  voice  of  penitence  to  hear. 

Drops  on  each  wound  a  fahitary  tear  : 

J  V  Such,  in  the  ftorm  of  war,  thy  virtues  fhine. 

The  welfare  of  the  world  thy  great  defign  ; 

While  mercy  bids  admiring  nations  own 
'  Thy  fword  her  weapon,  and  thy  heart  her  throne.’ 

Againft  the  precept  of  Horace,  that  poetical  perfonagts  fhould 
bcrddincated  according  to  their  hiftorical  and  traditional  cha- 
racjfrrs,  the  cpiftlc  is  a  perpetual  offence.  Mary,  whofe  virtues, 
were  thofe  only  of  rcafon  and  of  duty,  is  made  to  fpeak,  through¬ 
out  hex  whole  epiftle,  the  fentiments  of  rapturous  and  romantic 
paftion... 
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/^RT.  XIII.  -The  Hijlory  of  the  Rife,,  Progrefs,  and  Ejlahlijhment 
(f  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  •,  including  an 
Account  of  the  late  War,  and  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies,  ffim  their 
Origin  to  that  Period.  ByJi^illiam  Gordon,  D.D.  8VO.-4  vols, 
1K4S.  boards.  Dilly.  London,  1788.  .  . 


History,  it  muft  be  allowed,  is  of  coiifiderablc  confer 
quence  to  the  civilized  world,  whether  it  be  regarded  as  the 
iage  iiiftruflor,  or  as  the  fly  corrupter  of  mankind.  In  propoTi* 
tion,  however,  to  its  importance,  either  as  it  enlightens  the  in-»k 
tellecl,  or  vitiates  the  heart,  it  becomes  our  duty,  as  the  guar-^ 
dians  of  letters  and  of  morals,  to  watch  with  ftricler  yigUaucc 
the  execution,  and  the  tendency,  of  thofe  productions  which  come 
before  us  profefledly  as — ‘  the  light  of  truth,  and  the  fchool  of 
‘  virtue.’ 

Next  to  the  epic  poet,  the  writer  of  hiftory  ought  to  pofleft 
talents  of  the  wideft  extent  and  variety.  As  it  is  his  chief  bu- 
fincfs  to  inftru6t  by  pleafing,  he  ought  to  be  an  erudite  lawyer^ 
an  able  general,  a  profound  ftatefman,  and  an  eloquent  orator. 
Few  authors,  when  they  furveyed  their  own  accomplifliments, 
have  thought  themfelves  endowed  with  the  necellary  powers.  Ami 
it  was  probably  a  fenfe  of  th'efe  requifites,  and  of  this  inability^ 
which,  in  the  progrefs  of  literature  and  the  variations  of  fafhion^ 
induced  compilers  to  relinquifh  avowedly  the  higher  departments 
of  hiftory ;  to  exercife  their  feebler  parts  on  meaner  themes ;  and, 
amidft  tne  improvements,  or  penury  _of_ modern  times,  to  writ© 
memoirs  for  the  chambers  of  women,  to  fcribble  narrative  epif* 
ties  for  the  boys  of  our  fchools,  or  to  degrade  hiftoric  elevation 
to  the  petty  mode  of  queftion  and  anfwer  for  the  babies  of  our 
nurferies.  : 


Dr.  Gordon,  indeed,  has  not  departed  from  his  own  dignity 
by  labouring  for  years  in  this  occupation  of  hiftorical  I'cience.  He 
has  thrown  his  hiftory  of  the  American  Revolution  into  the  licen¬ 
tious  form  of  epiftolary  correfpondcnce,  ‘  "i"he  form  of  letters, 
‘  inftead  of  chapters,  is  not  altogether  imaginary,’  fays  the  pre- 
fece,^‘  as  the  author,  from  his  airrival  in  America  in  1776,  main- 
‘  tained  a  correfpondence  with  gentlemen  in  London,  Rotterdam, 
*  ^id,  Paris,  anfwering  in  general  to  the  prefixed  dates,*  ,  The 
dodlor  wrote  his  firft  letter  from  Rofberry,  .near  Bolton, \on  the 
a6th  of  December,  1771  ;  yet  have  we  prefatory  notice  that  it 
was  only  in  the  beginning  of  1 776  that  he  formed  the  moft  early 
intentions  of  writing  this  hiftory ;  yet,  ftrange  to  tell !  the  letter 
thus  dated  in  December  1771,  is  chiefly  tranferibed,  or  compiled, 
from  Chalmer’s  Political  Annals,  which  were  publifhe J  in  1779. 
In  this  manner  docs  the  dodor,  at  the  opening  ■  of  his  hiftory. 
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pafs  over  the  limits  of  candour,  and  even  advance  towards  the 
precincts  of  fiction.  When  poets  ufe  their  well-known  licence 
the  reader  eafily  pardons  a  deviation  from  tlie  fadt  for  the 
a^reeablenefs  of  the  fission  ;  but  fidlitious  hillory  the  woild 
will  ne\<er  endure. 

In  a  hiftory,  which  profeffedly  treats  of  the  rife  and  progrefs 
of  thirteen  feveral  ftates,  it  was,  no  doubt,  very  judicious  to 
adopt  a  chronological  order^  as  the  dodtor  promifes  in  his  preface. 
But  it  is  to  be  lamented  how  feldom  the  profelHons  and  per¬ 
formances  of  authors  correfpond.  '  The  dodlor  does  not  begin 
by  tracing  the  rife  of  Virginia,  the  moft  ancient  colony,  but  by 
^Urging  on  the  origin  of  the  Puritans,  and  the  fettlement  of 
New- England,  the  moft  northerly.  He  fpeaks,  in  page  8,  of 
Ae  Virginia  Company,  which  had  yet  no  exiftence  in  his  book ; 
and,  by  thus  deviaxing  from  his  own  plan,  he  at  once  does  vio^ 
Icncc  to  chronology,  the  faithful  handmaid  of  hiftory,  and  lofes 
the  opportunity  of  Ihewing  what  advantages  the  New-Englilh 
planters  derived  from  the. contiguous  neighbourhood  of  a  prior 
fettlement.  ‘ 

•  .  Dr.  Gordon  muft  be  allowed  the  merit  of  being  the  firft  of 
the  American  writers,  though  not  the  firft  writer,  who,  in  order 
to  explain  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  colonial  troubles,  thought 
it  necefl'ary  to  ftate  the  fentiments  and  practices  of  the  firft 
fettlers.  Yet  the  dodtor  has  opened  only  one  eye:-  with 
the  left  he  faw  how  proper  it  was  to  exhibit  the  opinions  and 
prctenlions  of  the  original  planters ;  but  with  the  right  eye  he 
could  not  perceive  that  it  was  equally  necelfary,  to  ftate,  the  fpirit 
with  which  the  Englilh  people  planted  their  colonies;  the  maxims 
of  the  .Englifti  law,  which  the  colonifts  carried  with  them  to  the 
American  coalts ;  and  the  legal  prerogative  of  the  king,  with 
the  political  allegiance  of  the  planters.  He  who  would  give  a 
complete  view,  and  no  one  will  be  pleafed  with  half  a  view,  muft 
Aate  all  this,  with  clear  diferiminations  and  extenfive  profpedts. 
-=.With  the  happy  incongruity  of  Prince,  who,  in  writing  a 
chronology  of  New-England,  began  with  the  creation  of  Adam, 
Dr#  Gordon  trace-,  through  eight  tedious  pages,  the  rife  of  the 
fedbxies  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  with  their  confequent 
progrefs  .during  the  reigns  of  his  immediate  fucceflbrs.  The 
dodlor  evinces,  by  his  obfervations,  and  by  his  language,  which 
approaches  to  iUiberality,  how  much  he  had  profited  from 
Neal’s  Puritans,  yet  how  little  he  had  learned  from  the  ani- 
madvcrfions  of  Grey,  of  Maddox,  and  of  Warburtpn.  The 
univerfality  of  the  divine’s  chari^  does  not  comprehend  Eliza¬ 
beth  ,and  James,  Whitgift  and  Laud.  His  zeal  often  over¬ 
powers  his  fagacity.  And  he  was  thus  unable  to  perceive,  that 
tp  grant,  or  to  receive  toleration,  had  not  yet  become  the  philo- 
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fophy  or  fafhion'of  the.agc.  If  New-Englaad  was  planted  by^ 
the  perfecutioii  of  the  church,  it  muft  be  equally  allowed  that 
Maryland  was  colonized  by  the  perfccutions  of  the  parliamenti’^ 
The  Puritans  granted  no  toleration  in  New-England^  the  Pa-’ 
pifts  alone  allowed  toleration  in  Maryland. 

After  a  voyage,  which  was  then  dangerous  to  the  cmigraiitSy 
and  is  .  now  fatiguing  to  the  reader,  Dr.  Gordon  ' lands  i}^ 
Brownifis  near  Cape  Cod,  on  the  New-England  Ihore.  And: 
he  throws  them  at  once  into  a  fate  of  nature  ;  fuppofing,  W'hat* 
indeed  w^as  true,  that  they  were  without  the  limits  of  their  pa-^ 
tent.  But  New-England  was  even  then  a  dominion  of  thc' 
Englifli  crown;  the  land  which  it  occupied  had  been  even 
then  granted  to  an  Englilh  company,  imder  the  great  fcal.  Thc. 
dodtor  might  have  perufed,  in  Neal’s  New^-Englaiid,  the  very  do¬ 
cument,  which  remrjns  an  eternal  record  of  thofc  planter’s  prin-- 
ciples,  and  which  avows  the  ends  for  combining  themfelves  itito. 
a  body  politic.  Now,  what  docs  this  contract  Ihew  their  prin¬ 
ciples  and  their  ends  to  have  been  ?  They  acknowledge  them¬ 
felves  to  be  the  loyal  fubjefts  of  their  fovercign  King  James  ; 
^ey  eftablifti  their  body  politic  for  the  glory  of  Crod,  die  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  for  the  honour  of  their 
king  and  country.  Thus  it  is  to  write  fyftematic  hiftory!  But 
the  fyftematical  and  philofophical  hiftorians  will,  ere  long,  fliarc 
the  fame  fate  ;  they  will  be  derided  by  thc  world  as  authors  who 
would  not  offend  to  inftrudl^,  but  would  corrupt  to  pleafe. 

Having  ‘  thus  cleared  the  way  for  other  fufFerers  to  fettle  in 
^  America/  the  doctor  planrs  (p.  i6)  a  new  emigration,  ‘  on 
fimilar  principles,  at  Salem,  in  1628.  He  Itops,  however,  to 
vindicate  thc  Broivnifs  from  the  imputation  of  enthufiafm*:  he 
can  find  nothing  like  enthufiafm  in  their  records.  Yet  it  was 
Enthufiafm,  that  irrcfiftiblc  tyrant  of  human  nature,  which  firit 
*  urged  thc  emigrants  to  move;  it  was  enthuliarm  which  Tup- 
ported  their  fteps ;  it  was  enthufiafm  which  fuftained  theiref- 
forts  on  a  defert  fhore,  amidft  cold,  and  hunger,  and  famine  ; 
and,  without  the  powerful  aid  of  eiithufiafm,  they  had  fhrunk 
from  danger,  and  been  overpowered  by  difficulties.  Thu3  ixis 
to  write  apologetical  hiflory  ! '  Amidft  all  this  wdldnefs  of  fyftcTn 
and  apology,  the' doctor  finds  it  neceflary  to  fend  his  Salem’  colo*- 
nifts  to  King  James  for  a  charter.  King  James,  w^hom  the  au-. 
thor  brands  as  a  dfpot^^  a  perfecutory  and  a  cowar dy  granted]  the ijpt 
a  charter.  King  James  allow^ed  tiicm  to  tranfport  cither  fubjtiTcs 
or  ftrangers,  an)  lazu  to  the  contrary  notwith/ianding.  'And  fuch 
was  tlic  difpenfmg,  powder  wdiich  the  king  afl'umed,,  fays’ thfr 
'do£tor.  He  finds  the  fame  claufe  in  all  the  other  early  cfi2rteT» 
of,  the  colonies  ;  and  he  repeats  the  fame  remark.  But,  amidA' 
his  warfare  with  dead  king?,*  he  forgets  to  inquire  hbw'  the  law. 
•  *  7  was 
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was  undcfftood  during  a  period  that  the  -fhoft  profound  lawyer? 
flouftflied  in  England.  Had  he  periifed  the  inftruftive  pages  of 
Bacon;  had  he  looked  into  the  Britifh  Mufcuni,  that  great  re- 
pofitory  of  our  hiftory  and  iurifprudence ;  he  had  learned  from 
the  one,  that  fubjefts  could  not  then  emigrate  without  the 
king’s  confent ;  he  had  found  in  the  other,  that  a  private  gen¬ 
tleman  could  not  then  travel  without  the  king’s  licence.  Are 
hiftorians  to  continue  thus  for  ever  to  judge  of  the  events  of 
tittles  paft,  by  the  maxims  of  the  prefent  r  Hiftorians  there  have 
been,  who  would  have  carried  back  the  reader  to  the  people  of 
whom  he  wrote  ;  who  would  have  inftrufted  him  in  the  policy 
which  then  prevailed ;  and  who  would  have  attempted  to  catch 
tbi  Kving  manners  as  they  rofe. 

Without  attending  to  the  propriety  of  this  conduct.  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don  details,  through  twenty  l>ugcs,  the  covnmon-places  of  the 
New-England  hiftory  from  Neal,  Prince,  and  Hutchinfon^ 
whom  he  fometimes  quotes ;  and  from  Chalmers’s  Annals  he 
tranferibes  without  quotation.  It  muft  be  allowed,  however, 
that  the  author  fometimes  attempts  to  amufe ;  not,  indeed,  by 
livelinefs  of  remark,  or  by  delicacy  of  ftyle,  but  by  telling  a 
Jfotj.  From  Governor  Winthrop’s  manufeript  hiftory  of  New- 
England  he  relates  (p.  25)  an  anecdote  of — ^  a  great  combat, 
‘  before  divers  witnefl'es,  between  a  moufe  and  a  fnake,  in 
‘  which  the  moufe  prevailed,  and  killed  the  fnake.’ 

From  the  wonders  of  New-England  the  good  doctor  pro¬ 
ceeds  geographically  to  the  affairs  of  New- York,  from  its  con- 
queft  to  the  revolution,  without  recollc£ting  his  promife  to  pro¬ 
ceed  according  to  chronological  order.  This  unpropitious  talc 
is  chiefly  compiled  from  Chalmers’s  Annals,  though  without  ac- 
knowleagmcnt.  He  next,*  but  with  the  author’s  permillion, 
borrows  his  account  of  New-Jerfey,  from  Smith.  He  copies 
here  the  example  of  other  great  hiftorians,  in  detaining  the 
reader  with  dry  diflertations  on  parliamentary  powers  and  colo¬ 
nial-rights.  If  he  adds  no  novelty  to  a  beaten  track,  he  muft: 
be  allowed  to  have  ftiewn,  what  hiftorians  generally  conceal, 
that  he  has  a  country.  ‘ 

Dr.  Gordon  at  laft  performs  his  promife,  by  carrying  us 
chronologically  to  Virginia,  the  moft  ancient  of  the  Englifti  co¬ 
lonies.  He  acknowledges  (p.  59),  though  with  fome  referve; 
fQ  have  drawn  his  (ketches  of  Virginian  affairs  from  Chalmers’s 
Annal$«  For*  the  account  of  Maryland  the  doilor  is  alrtioft 
wholly  obliged  to  Chalmers’s  Annals;  though  without  confeffing 
the  obligation.  He  (hews,  however,*  that,  when  he*  wanders 
fron\  his  guide,  he  generally,  goes  aftray..  After  his  promifes  of 
geographical  exailnefs,  had  he  only  examined  his  own  map,  he 
had  elcapcd  the  egregious*  blunder  of  placing  Maryland  on  the 
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nt,rih  fidt  of  Chefapeak  hay.  Our  author  . is  not  hapfM^r  «!n  his 
chronology  when  he  aflcrts  (p.  69)  that  Carolina  follnvo  Mary¬ 
land  in  the  order  of  exijintu.  Rhode-Ifland  and  Conne^icut^ 
New- York  and  New-Jerfey,  were*  all  fettled  fubfequently  to  the 
prior  colonization  of  Maryland,  in  March  1633-4,-  and  hefero 
Carolina  in  1663.  An  aufterc  critic  might  find  in  our  author’s 
want  of  knowledge  a  valid  excufe  for  his  w^ant  of  attention  to 
chronological  order.  .  ,  i;,  . 

‘  Moft  of  what  is  fiiid  upon  Carolina/  the  do£lor  acknow¬ 
ledges,  p.  79,  ‘  is  taken  from  Chalmers’s  Annals/  But  our 
hiltorian  himfelf,  it  muft  be  allowed,  fubjoins  fomething  neuv 
He  fets  Mr.  John  Adams,  the  American  ambairador,-  to  cut  in 
pieces  the  Carolinian  conlHtution  of  Mr.  John  -  The 

American  writers  have  lately  bufled  themfelves  to  convince  die 
world  of  a  truth  which  the  world  was  fufficiciuly  convinced 
d*  before,  ‘  that  a  perfon  may  defend  the  rights  of  mankind 
‘  with  great  abilities  ;  yet,  when  called  on  to  produce  a  plan  of 
*  legidation,  he  may  aftonifh  the  world  with  a  fignal  abfurdity/ 
Such  is  the  cenfure  of  Mr.  John  Adams,  and  fuch  is  the  rqie- 
tition  of  it  by  Dr.  Gordon !  Our  hiitorian  clofes  bis  account 
of  Carolina  (p.  80)  by  informing  the  reader,  from  the  Uni- 
verfal  Hiftory,  ^  that,  in  1735^  Carolina  was  divided  into  two 
‘  colonics,  and  placed  under  a  feparate  government.’  As,  he 
had  already  borrowed  fo  much  from  Chalmers’s  Annals,  it:had 
laved  him  from  the  commiflion  of  blunder,  and  the  charge  of 
ignoraiure,  had  he  borrowed  a  little  more  ;  had  he  -known how. 
to  prefer  an  authority,  which  was  plainly  derived  from  records^  he  . 
would  have  feen*  and  ftated  that  there  had  been  two  governmefits . 
eltablifhcd  in  Carolina  as  early  as  1663  and  1664-5 an4^  :iu-  - 
deed,  that  the  northern  and  fouthern  Carolinas  had  never  heeii 
conjoined  under  any  colonial  fyftem,  if  we  except- the 
charters.  ,  '  vv 

In  fpeaking  of  Pennfylvania,  which  was  fettled  in  ft  ill  ktet 
times,  Dr*  Gordon. again  (hews  his  propenfity  to  judge 
cienc  prai^ices  "by  modern  theories.  His  free  fpirit  at  length > 
breaks  the  fervile  trammels  which  former  writers  had 
He  is  fcanJalized  that  the  Chriftlan  government  of  Pennsylvania 
(hoiild  admit  Chrifiians  alone  into  the  legidature  and  officii: 
though  liberty  of  confcicnce  and  freedom  of  praulicc  were  eftu- , 
blifheJ  by  a  law  facred  and  unalterable.  He  has  a  flight  of  to-- 
le.jation,  which  raifes  us  above  the  fatigue  of  tirefome  recital,/ 
and  trite  remark,  through  many  a  page#  -And  we  .were  fur-fi- 
prifed  to  fee  a  dodtor  ot  divinity  infifting  (p.  88-9)  that  <ktfts| 
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if  eminently  quafified^  and  atheifts,  if  well  ought  to  -be 

admitted  avowedly  into  the  legiflature  and  magiftracy  of  a 
Chrilfian  community.  Yet,  with  X\xch'philoJophtcal  fentiments, 
the  doctor  endeavours  (pi  91),  we  think/ with  lefs  charity  than 
zeal,  to  renew  the  ancient  hoftilities  between  the  independents- 
and  the  quakers,  which  a  century  of  tolerance  had  extin- 
guillied.  .  . 

The  do<£lor  gives,  laftly,  ‘  a  concife  account  of  the  fettlement 

*  of  Georgia,*  from  the  Modern  Univerfal  Hiflory.  But,  as  we 
have  juft  evinced  when  he  walked  over  the  track  of  Oglethorpe  * 
he  had  no  ftrong  ftaff,  even  with  that  work  in  his  hand.  We 
cannot  give  a  better  fpecimen  of  Dr.  Gordon’s  ftylc,  fpirit,  and 
m2mner,  than  by  tranferibing  the  conclufion  of  his  fiift  letter, 
from  p.  95,  after  he  has  finally  planted  all  the  American  Hates : 

‘  On  the  review  of  what  you  have  read,  you  will  note,  that  the 
‘  colonifts  were  very  early  in  declaring  that  they  ought  not  to 

*  be  taxed  but  by  their  own  general  courts  ;  and  that  they  con- 
‘  fidered  fubjeclion  to  the  acts  of  a  parliament,  in  which  they  had 
‘  no  rep'refentatives  from  thcmfelves,  as  a  hardlhip ;  that,  like 
‘  true-born  Englifhmen,  w^hen  grievoufly  opprelled  by  gover- 
^  nors  or  others,  they  refifted,  depofed,  and  baniihed  ;  and 

*  w’^ould  not  be  quieted  till  grievances  complained  of  were  re- 

*  drefled  ; — and  that  not  a  colony,  Georgia  excepted,  was  fettled 
‘  at  the  expence  of  government.’  But  hiftorians  we  have  had 
who  evinced  no  lefs  ability  than  addrefs  in  ftating  the  various 
pretenfions  of  different  parties  in  order  to  inveftigate  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  to  point  out  their  aims.  With  eyes,  neither  dimmed 
by  fyftem,  nor  warped  by  preference,  fuch  hiftorians  had  feen 
the  dawn  of  independence  in  the  doctor’s  early  exemption  from 
parliamentary  powers,  and  had  remarked  in  the  doftor’s  depofing  > 
of  governors,  the  feeds  of  revolt,  during  that  fpring-time  of  the 
colonies.  With  a  more  penetrating  fpirit,  llich  hiftorians  had 
fhewn  Englilh  authority  fometimes  checking,  with  a  careful 
hand,  the  moft  forward  bloflbms ;  and,  at  proper  feafons,  ap- 
plying  the  pruning  (hears  to  the  fturdiert  (hoots.  Of  Dr.  Gor¬ 
don’s  word  government^  like  Blackftonc’s  word  crown^  a  fafti- 
dious  critic  might  remark,  that,  having  a  very  loofe  meaning, 
it  may,,  by  good  management,  be  applied  to  any  purpofe.  It 
is  the,  nation’s  money  which  is  granted  by  parliament  for  .na¬ 
tional  objc(fts  ;  and  .thus  might  the  doctor  have  proved  that ' 
Georgia  ritfelf- was  not  fettled  at  the  government’s  expence. 
With  feme  limitatigns,  the  dodor  might  have  affirmed,  had  he 
b^^ , lefs  .driven  by  zeal  of  panegyric,  that  it  was  the:Engllffi 
people,  not  the  Englifh  government,  who  planted  and  protected 
the' EngTShfColoniel,'  frorii  the^epoch  of  their'  fetTlonciit '  fo^the 
period  of  their  independence.  V^irglnia^\\’iis  colonifcd  by  the 

gentry 
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geittry  of  England,  at  a  vail  expence.  .The  do^lor’s  Browwfia 
^re  jtranTported  at  the  charge  of  Engliih  merchants.  The  fettlers 
at  Salem  were  lent  and  maintained  by  a  trading  company. .  But, 
for  the  commercial  capital  of  England,  what  had  bwn,  in  every 
colony,  and  in  every  age,'  the  employment  of  the  planters, 
their  produdls,  their  traffic,  and  their  wealth  ?  The  Spaniards 
would  have  forcibly  removed  the  Virginians,  during  the  reign 
of -James-  the  Firft,  had  they  not  been  overawed  by  the  Engliih 
nation.  The  French,  at  fubfequent  periods,  had  driven  the 
continental  colonifts  into  the  ocean,  if  they  had  not  been  de¬ 
fended  by  the  refources  and  bravery  of  England;  But  we  pulh 
our  animadverfions  no  farther  at  prefent.  We  ihall  only  add, 
that  the  do<Slor  does  not  poiTefs  the  happy  talent  of  winnowing 
the  chaff  from  the  grain!  and  giving  to  the  reader  the  fufte- 
nance  of  the  kernel  without  the  annoyance  of  the  huik. 

I  [  To  be  iontinuad.  ] 
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Art,  i,j.,  ’  Mifagugx  tr^_Womn_as  they  j^e:  a  Chaldean  Vale, 

\  Tranjlatid  from  the  Frencha  2  vols.  i2mo»  5s.  Elliot  and  Kay.; 
London,  178S. 

L  ^  * 

ff^HE  feene  is  eaftern,  and  the  names  are  intended  to  be  (b;  but, 

I  1,  the  manners  are  modern  French.  The  frailty  of  the  ladies  is,, 
^  coiirfe,  fufficiently  difplayed.  Poor  Mifa^ug,  after  having  gone 
^hrough  a  long  courfe  of  experimental  l$'ve,  without  meeting  with  the; 
fdelttj,  he  fought  for,  at  laft  finds  the  wife  of  his  bofoxn  in  a  very  , 
tafpiclous  fituation  with  a  fculptor.  This  drives  him  to  defpsur ;  but 
p  is  comforted  by  his  friend. the  archimagus,  who,  fliewing  him  a. 
tmale  Egyptian  mummy,  declares  her  to  be  the  only  female  he., 
tuows  without  a  fault.  Mifagug  dries  up  his  tears,  forgives  his 
vife,.  and  determines  to  bear  the  unavoidable  eiHl  of  cuckoldbm  as  a- 
>hnofopher  and  a  Frenchman.  ' 

The  work  is  not  unentertaining ;  but  we  do  not  recommend  i  to 
►kc  pmfal  of  the  youth  of  either  fex. 

fj,  Tbs  Male  Coquet  X  a  Novel,  By  fane  Timlury^^'jSuth'oy  of 
Tobtt.  2  vols,  izmo.  4s.  fewed.  Murray.  London,  1789.  ’ 

This  novel  contains  tlie  hiftory  of  a  young  man  of  falhion  and  for- . 
who,  by  paying  his  addrefTes  to  a  lady  jvhofc  alFcfllons  hb 

^  REV.  VOL. xni.  JAN.  1789.  ^  gained. 
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gained,  and  then  deferring  her  for  one  of  her  friends,  is  the  oeet-. 
fion  of  the  former  breaking  her  heart,  and  is  in  confequence  treated 
with  the  contempt  he  merits  by  the  latter.  This  mortification,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  lubfequent  accident,  brings  on  a  fever,  and  carries 
him  Hkewife  (horlly  after  to  the  grave.  It  is  a  kind  of  novel  which 
feems  more  peculiarly  adapted  for  young  women  in  the  middling 
M'alks  of  life,  or  whofe  fortunes,  being  fmall,  are  but  too  apt  to 
fuffer  their  imaginations  to  be  led  away  by  profeffions  of  love  and  ad¬ 
miration,  when  coming  from  men,  who,  to  the  charms  of  perfon,  add 
the  allurements  of  income  and  title. 

Art.  i6.  Reulcttf  or,  Suicide,  2  vols.  l2mo.  js.  fewed. 

Swift.  London,  1788. 

We  did  not  admire  the  title  of  this  novel,  nor  are  we  fatisfied  with 
the  novel  itfeif,  though  it  appears  to  be  the  produdlion  of  a  perfon 
poflell'ed  of  fenfibility,  and  not  totally  devoid  of  erudition.  The  ftyle 
of  the  novel  is  in  general  good,  though  there  are  feveral  fhameful 
inaccuracies  of  grammar  which  pervade  the  whole  work ;  and  yet, 
at  the  beginning  there  are  one  or  two  letters  containing  fome  fen- 
fible  remarks  011  flyle,  illuftrated  by  quotations  .from  one  or  two  of 
the  daffies.  The  catalirophe  of  this  novel  we  highly  difapprove; 
though  the  editor,  in  his  preface,  fays  it  has  its  foundation  in  truth ; 
which  is  a  wife  and  her  hulband  who  fepnrately  and  deliberately 
make  away  with  themfclvcs,  on  finding,  after  being  fome  time  mar- 
ried,  that  they  were  unfortunately  allied  to  each  ocher  in  the  affinity 
of  filler  and  brother. 

Art.  17.  Beatrice;  or,  ^he  Incc7ifant :  a  Tragic  Novel.  2  vols. 

1 2 mo.  5s.  fewed.  Lane.  London,  1788. 

We  mud  do  the  juftice  to  this  novel  that  it  feems  to  claim  from 
us,  by  obfervdng  that  it  appears  to  us  both  pathetic  and  well  written; 
and  we  think  will  be  favourably  received  by  the  public.  It  gives 
the  hillory  of  a.  young .  perfon  who,  by  having  been  made  a  facrifice 
to  her  parent’s  ambition,  in  being  forced  to  marry  a  man  Ihe  did  not 
love,  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  rank,  and  who  afterwards  neglecls 
her,  conceives  an  attachment  for  another  perfon,  that  becomes  mu¬ 
tual,  which  (he  cannot  get  the  better  of,  and  to  which,  from .  her 
high  fenfe  of  honour,  and  the  reproaches  of  her  friends,  Ihe  fooa 
falls  a  viftim,  and  her  lover  in  confequence.  There 


appears  to  us  to 

be  a  great  many  jult  and  elegant  fentiments  interfperfed  through  theitf 
two  volumes. 

Art.  iS.  The  Ramble  of  Philo  and  his  Man  Sturdy.  2  vols.  izmo» 
5s.  fewed.  Lane.  London,  1788. 

This  is  the  ramble  of  a  gentleman  pofTcffing  an  eflatc  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  on  footr  with  his  rullic,  to  the 
market  towns  in  the  neighbouring  counties^  in  order  to  fee  the 
world.  We  cannot  fay  wc  have  been  much  entertained,  either  with 
his  adventures  or  the  reflexions  he  makes.  They  appear  to  us  t§ 
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‘  mous  obfervations  in  defence  of  hare-hunting,  put  into  the  inoutli  of 
a  parfon  ;  with  which  fportfnien,  we  believe,  will  be  not  a  little 
pleafed.  But  the  whole  of*  the  ramble  contains  little  more  than  an 
account  of  fcrapes  wdiich  Philb’s  abfurdity  brings  him  into  with  the 
landlords  and  landladies  of  inns,  and  a  detail  of  charadtcrs,  and  feh- 
timents  of  perfons  in.  the  little  clubs  of  market-towns.  . 

Art.  19.  The  Perplexiiks  of  Love  I  a  Novel.  i2moi  2s;6d.  fewed. 

Lane.  London,  1788. 

In  this  hovel  a  princcfs  falls  in  love  with  a  fubjeft,  and  1  fubjeft 
with  a  princefs.  Thefe  occurrences  happen  but  fcldom,  and  when 
they  do,  it  is  the  effect  of  a  bad  education.  here  can  be  no  lov^c 
nor  fricndftiip  but  among  equals ;  and  for  novel-writers  to  attempt 
to  infinuate  the  contrary,  and  defend  fuch  pailiqns,  cah  only  ferve 
to  miflead  young  minds.  The  end  of  this  novel  is  tragical :  the 
princefs,  thinking  Ihe  (hall  be  difappointed  of  her  lover,  makes  away 
■with  herfelf ;  previous  to  which  the  author  puts  into  her  mouth  the 
following  (hort  pathetic  prayer:  ‘  That  the  God  of  wifdom  and  of 
mercy  would  pity  the  weaknefs  of  his  creature,  who,  amidft  wretched - 
nefs  and  forrow,  had  fupported  her  being  only  that  (he  might  riot  feein 
to  doubt  his  infinite  goodnefs;  and  who,  now  blind,  frail,  and  erring, 
too  ignorant  to  know  his  will,  and  too  finful  to  hope  for  his  protection, 
ventured,  trembling  and  confeious  of  her  own  unworthinefs,  to  appear 
before  the  throne  of  eternal  majefty.* 

•  There  feems  fomething  fo  inexpreflibly  pathetic  in  this  little  prayer, 
that  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  iranfcribe  it  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
author’s  llyle  and  manner. 

Art.  20.  Afred  o.ndJduffandra\  aRowa\!ticJFaIe»  2  vols.  izmo. 

5s.  fewed.  Lane.  London,  1788. 

This  romantic  tale  bears  feveral  marks  of  being  written  by  a  young  . 
divine.  According  to  the  ancient  cuftom  of  authors  prefixing  leveral 
mottos  to  their  works,  each  of  thefe  volumes  has  no  lefs  than  lour, 
and  in  four  different  languages,  but  without  any  tranfiation.  This 
we  deem  unpardonable  in  a  fcholar,  or  pedant,  as  it  is  not  expelled 
that  ladies  fhould  underftand  a  line  of  Greek  or  Hebrew.  •  We’  are 
affaid,  however,  this  performance  will  not  attrad  their  attention  mud;. 
Some  novels  are  too  full  of  fentiment,  and  totally  devoid  of-  inci¬ 
dents  j  this,  on  the  contrary,  is  full  of  incidents,  and  without  any 
fentiment.  The  hero  of  this  tale,  a  divine,  fo  far  afts  in  confor¬ 
mity  to  his  character  of  a  churchman,  that  he  does  not  fiy  One  civil 
thing,  either  by  word  of  mouth  or  letter,  to  his  fair  euchantrefs, 
through  the  whole  of  the  work ;  nay,  we  do  not  perceive  the 
lead  mention  of  any  anfwer  to  a  letter  his  millrefs  condefeends  to 
write  to  him,  declaring,  ia  an  oblique  manner,  her  attachment 
to  this  refined  lover. 
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Art.  21.  Sir  Philip  Sydney* s  Defence  of  Poetry ;  and  Obfer*vaticns  on 


Poetry  and  Eloquence^  from  the  Difcweries  of  Ben  Jonfon^  1  zmo. 
28. 6d.  Robmfons.  London,  1787; 

This  performance  has  already  been  reviewed  by  Sir  Francis  Bacon 
and  the  author  of  Paradife  Loll* 


240.  IS. 


Art.  22.  The  Hiftory  of  a  Schoolboys  *with  other  Pieces. 

Stockdale.  London,  1788. 

This  author  feems  particularly  to  excel'  in  his  deferiptions  of 
fchool  difcipline  ;  and  his  poetical  ulcni  may  be  judged'  of  from  the 
following  lines ; 

*  Trumpeter  unus  erat  qui  coatum  fcarlct  habebat, 

Et  pee-cue  periwig  pendent  like  tail  of  a  dead  pig.* 

Art.  23.  The  Wreck  of  Weftminfer^ Abbey,  alias  the  Year  7v4o 
Thoufand,  alias  the  Ordeal  of  Sepulchral  Candour  ;  being  a  SeleSlion 
from  the  Monumental  Records  of  the  tnqfl .  conspicuous  Perfovages  <^}jo 
flourijhed  toward  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  and  avhich, 
from  their  Impartiality,  have  e*ver  been  confidered  a  convincing  Tefti- 
mony  of  the  Independence  of  the  Age ;  including  feme  royal  as  vjell  as 
mble  and  literary  Perfonages.  4t6.  2S.  6d.  Stoker.  London,  178S. 

A  formidable  rival  to  the  author  of  Kilkhampton- Abbey. 


Art.  24.  A  garter  of  an  Hour  before  Dinner  ;  or,  ^mliiy  Binding.\ 
A  Dramatic  Entertainment  of  One  Ad  ;  as  performed  at  the  Theatre- 
Royal  in  the  Haymarket.  8 VO.  is.  Lowndes.  London,  1788. 

This  performance  aftbrds  a  good  teft  of  dramatic  effeft.  It  does 
not  contain  a  line  of  com  mon-fen  fe  ;  but  its  appeal  is  to  our  feelinga, 
or  rather  to  our  prejudices ;  and  we  are  informed  it  was  frequently 
aAed  with  applaufe. 


Art.  25.  Senfe  again/I  Sound  ;  or,  A  Succedaneum  for  Abbey  Mufc% 
4to.  2s.  Stalker.  London,  1788. 

Mad  Tom  turned  fatyrilL. 


1\^ 
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Art.  26.  The  Flowers  of  Ancient  Hiftory  s  comprehending,  on  a 
Plan,  the  moft  remarkable  and  interefling  Events  as  well  as  Charoders 
of  Antiquity.  Dejigned  for  the  Improvement  and  Entertainment  cj 
Youth.  By  the  Rev.  John  Adams,  A.  Af.  1 2mo.  3s.  boards. 
Kcarfley.  London,  1788. 

Art.  27.  The  Flowers  of  Modern  Hiftory  ;  comprehending,  on  a 
Plan,  the  tnoft  remarkable  Revolutions  and  Events,  as  well  as  the  mi. 
eminent  and  illuftrious  CharaSlcrs  of  modern  Times  ;  with  a  View  tj  S  ' 
the  Pr ogre  ft  of  Society  and  Manners,  Arts  and  Sciences,  from  the  If' 
ruption  of  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  other  Northern  Nations, 
the  Roman  Empire,  to  the  Conclufton  of  the  American  War.  Defi^ntt 
for  the  Improvement  and  Entertainment  of  Youth.  By  the  Rev.  Job' 
Adams.  i2mo.  3s.  boards.  Kearflcy.  London,  1788. 

Art.  28.  The  Flowers  of  Modern  Travels  ;  behtg  elegant,  entertain i 
ing,  and  inftrudivt  ExtnUls,  fekihd  from  the  Works  of  the  moft 
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-  H  lehratid  7ra*vellers ;  fuch  as  Lord  Lyttelton^  Sir  IVilliasn  Hamilton^ 

H  Baron  do  Dr^'Johnfon^  Dr.  Moore^  Dr.  Troiio,  Addifon^  Bry^ 

H  dontf  Coxe^  Hyaxall^  Sa^vary,  Topham^  Sherlock,  Douglas,  S^win* 
|b  iurne.  Lady  Mary  W.  Mont  ague,  Intended  chiefly  for  young 

H  People  of  both  Sexes.  By  the  Rev.  John  Adams,  A.  M.  2  vols. 
H  •  12 mo.  6s.  boards.  Kearfley.  London,  1788.  ^ 

'•  H  Thefc  volumes  are  of  a  neutral  chara^er.  As  a  colIe^Hon,  made 
H  vnth  any  degree  of  ude  or  diferimination,  no  man  would  open 
if  them ;  but,  as  compilations  for  the  ufe  of  fchools,  they  may  have 
iZ  B  their  ufe,  and  are  jull  as  good  as  nine- tenths  of  the  colkdions  of  a 
H  hmiiar  nature  that  have  palled  under  our  obfervation. 

H  Art.  29.  ^  Method  of  learning  French,  in  a  praBical  and  eafy 

B  Way  :  being  an  Illujlration  of  all  the  French  Verbs,  Jyflematically  ar^ 
B  tanged,  ^vith  the  Subflantives  and  other  Words  to  nvhich  they  are  the 
B  mofl  Itkeiy  to  be  cokneSled ;  ^dth  an  Englijh  Tranflation,  fo  very  li^ 

,  teral,  as  to  anfwer  to  the  French,  Word for  Word,  ^without  ojfending 

E  the  Rules  of  ConflruBicn.  By  M.  du  Mitand,  Teacher  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  the  Ten  principal  European  Tongues,  Author  of  feveral 
B  Grammatical  Works,  i  zmo.  6s..  Printed  for  the  Author,  No.  19, 
B  Great  Suffblk-Street,  Charing- Crofs. 

E  have  had  frequent  occafions  to  commend  the  publications  of 
HM.  du  Mitand,  and  are  forry  to  find,  in  the  preface  to  this  vo- 
//^.Blume,  fo  confiderable  a  dalh  of  the  buffoon.  In  other  refpefls,  it  is 
f^^.Bnot  inferior  to  his  former  produftions.  ^ 

rlART.  30.  Continuation  of  Toricid  s' Sentimental  Journey,  izmo.  3s. 
loesj  1  Dr.  Trufler,  No.  14,  Red-Lion-Street,  ClerkenwelL 

I  imitalofs  of  Stern^ this  author  is  *  though  laft,  yet 

slcall. 

p  3 

'^8 

^  I  {Art.  31.  An  Elegiac  Poem,  f acred  to  the  Memory  of  a  Father.  By 
1  '  the  Rev.  Willi  am  Lee.  8vo.  2s.  Buckland.  London,  1788. 

f  I  This,  which  the  author  has  termed  an  ‘  elegiac,’  might,  with 
jpuch  more  propriety,  have  been  termed  a  didactic  poem.  It  was 
^ritten,  the  author  informs  us,  in  a  dedication  to  his  pupils,  not 
\dtd  Bels  than  thirty-fix  years  fince,  and  is  now  publifhed  with  alterations 
1/  cj  additions.  .  Jt  is  a  defeription  of  the  human  mind  and  charader, 
irds.  ,#dth  reference  both  to  our  prefent  and  future  ftate.  An  eulogy  of 
P^is  deceafed  father  is  introduced  by  the  way,  and  the  poem  con- 
^  iludes  with  an  admonitory  addrefs  to  his  pupils,  and  to  the  youth 
pti/  '  general  of  the  rifing  generation. 

'•TV  V  ^  poem  the  fentiments  in  general  are  not  fo  much  deficient 

//.  W'  ii'  novelty.  From  too  llrid  an  imitation  of  the  ftyle  of 

^  he  has  been  led  to  deform  his  language  by  the  intrbdudion 

M  foreign  words.  Both  thefc  defeds  will  be  initanced 

following  Ihort  extrad  : 

'  ti  ‘Or  as  his  wealth,  his  hopes,  his  all  embark’d, 
f  In  that  profound,  devouring  vortex  fink 
w/}  4^1  -  The  whirlwind’s  tov,  fome  rich  mercator  lees ! 
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In  finiles,  which  lately  (hone,  the  lucid  eye 
In  fockets  thus  fo  dark  and  movele/s  fet, 

How  cold  ;md  mute  the  fweet  accented  tongue  r 

But,  what  we  (hpuld  lefs  have  expeded  in  4  poem  kept  for  four 
times  nine  years,  is  that  mixture  of  facred  and  prpfane  allufions, 
which  we  have  been  compelled  fo  frequently  to  condemn  in  modern 

fK)ciry.  The  mention  of  our  Redeemer  in  one  page,  and  of  Aftepn 
n  the  next,  forms  a  llrange  kind  of  alTociation ;  and  the  planting  of 
the  rofe  of  Sharon  in  the  Hefperian  gardens,  is  an  inftance  of  poetic 
horticulture  equal  to  any  we  have  had  occafion  to  notice  ! 

Left  thefe  remarks  Ihould  be  deemed  too  fevere,  the  author  (hail 
fpeak  for  himfclf  in  the  following  pafl'age,  which  is  by  no  nieans 
unfavourably  felccled: 

!  From  none  below  but  man  by  the  Supreme 
Is  worfhip  claim’d  ;  for  to  celeftial  points 
or  elevation  mind  alone  afeends : 

What  elfe  thefe  flaming  walls  of  heaven  beyond 
Can  look  but  intellcdf,  of  light  and  life 
To  the  Firfl  Caufe  ?  than  angels  held  in  rank 
But  fomevvhat  lefs,  in  moral  beauty  fair. 

With  his  own  image  Well  who  formed  man  ; 

To  higher  worlds  the  link  connefting  this, 

Firil  ilep  of  dignity,  in  future  life’s 
More  favourable  climes,  that  may  afeend 
Degrees  not  lefs  than  high.feraphic  thrones. 

To  Thee,  fupreme  difpofing  caufe  of  all. 

Of  reafonable  life,  thefe  infant  powers 

To  Thee  1  confecrate,  w'ho,  in  the  fcalc 

Of  being  polTible,  fuch  wide  dominion 

On  our  diftinguifh’d  racp  haft  free  conferr’d,  ' 

And  mark’d  preeminence ;  how  high,  O  man ! 

In  more  than  Eden’s  firil  and  fairelt  bloom. 

In  Contemplation’s  angel  like  array, 

Enlighten’d  reafon,  innocence,  and  love. 

With  pious  thought  elate  to  the  third  heaven. 

The  feraph’s  wondering  eye  thou  didft  attradl. 

Of  morning  liars  like  thele  not  mate  defpis’d. 

By  thefe  belov’d^r-of  fome,  alas !  the  fpite, 

Rcfponfible,  they  knew,  and  like  themfelves 
From  blifs  might  fall  to  wTetchednefs  and  woe. 

Of  this  reverie,  behold  what  demonftration. 

Among  ten  thoufand  this  the  chief  of  all. 

Appears  in  Him  fuperior  worlds,  who  left 
1  his  lapfed  fubangelic  race  to  fave. 

In  fin  and  fenfc  immers’d  embodied  minds 
From  guilt  to  difengage,  and  higher  raife  . 

To.  grace,  and  light,  and  life  that  has  no  end.’ 
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Art.  32.'  Poems  on  fever al  Occafons.  By  V^icn*  8vo.  5s. 

Strahan.  London,  1788. 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  poetry  which,  whilft  it  evades  all  crltl- 
cifm,  is  eminently  calculated  for  the  promotion  of  laughter,  and 
this  is  what  we  may  term  the  harmlefs  bombaji  !  Of  this  defeription 
Is  the  volume  now  before  us ;  which,  if  the  reader  talees  it  up  in  per¬ 
fect  good -humour,  will  ex<ite  his  rilibility,  perhaps  more  powerfully 
than  the  Lutrin  of  Bolleau  !  He  mu  ft  frequently  wander,  it  is  true, 
in  amaze  of  words,  unillumined  by  a  iingle  ray'of  meaning;  but 
will  he  not  be  amply  repaid  by  fuch  morfels  of  delicious  nonfenfe  as 
the  following :  ■  .  * 

From  Verfes  to  the  Brlfol  Milkwoman^ 

Unlearned,  untaught  in  education’s  page. 

The  humble  rultic  pin’d  awhile  unknown  ; 

Till  thou,  Infnitey  didft  her  caufe  engage,  ^ 

And  form’d  ideas — to  fnagnify  thy  own  !* 

Ode  Oft  the  Queen’/  Birthday 

‘  Ambrofia,  deck’d  in  odoriferous  fweets, 

Taint  quick  around,  and  ev’ry  mill  difpel ; 

.  With  doubled  ardour  ev’iy  bofom  beats. 

To  hall  the  queen  where  ev’ry  virtue  dvoell^ 

As,  after  thefe  quotations,  we  muft  anticipate  the  *  Ohe!  jam  falls  T 
from  every  reader,  we  lhaU  take  our  leave,  fweet  Mailer  Billy  Up¬ 
ton,  in  thine  own  appropriate  and  elegant  language  ; 

*  Around  thy  head  be  bloomlefs  laurels  twin’d. 

Serene  thy  days,  and  joyous  be  thy  nights.* 

Art.  33.  Royal  Munificence*,  or.  The  Ejfuftom  of  Ten  Days :  a  De* 
feriptive  and  Satirical  Poem,  in  Three  Cantos,  on  the  SuhjeH  of  his 
Majejifs  late  Vijit  to  Worcefer*  4to.  2s.  6d,  Bew.  Lon* 
don,  1788. 

This  poetic  Iketch,  confidering  the  time  in  which  it  was  pro- 
feffedly  written,  has,  in  many  parts,  a  very  confiderable  degree  of 
‘animation.  The  citizens  of  VVorcefter,  according  to  this  bard,  were 
as  riotoufly  loyal,  and  as  profufely  gay,  as  any  other  ^place  that 
was  honoured  with  the  prefcn(;e  of  majelly  in  tnat,  or  indeed  any 
other  of  the  royal  excurfions. 

This  poem  is  not  marked,  however,  by  any  perfonal  difrefpeft  to 
the  fovereign,  fuch  as  we  have  had  occafion  to  notice  ;  though  oc- 
cafion,  as  we  underftand,  was  afforded  by  fome  fingularities,  as  they 
were  then  deemed,  but  which  too  ftrongly  boded  the  melancholy 
event  which  has  fince  taken  place. 

The  principal  defedl  of-  this  (ketch  confifts  in  its  locality.  The 
charafter  of  Sir  Edmund  Marcu,  the  mad  knight  of  the  poker,  and 
of  fome  others  in  the  groupe,  might  probably  (hake  the  (ides  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Worcefter  ;  yet,  when  read  in  the  metropoUsj  may  fail 
of  exciting  even  a  fmile, 
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Akt.  34.  MifctUaneous  Poems,  By  Thomas  Hudjon  410,  is.  Hud- 
derslield:  printed  by  J.  Brook,  and  fold  by  Riviiigtons,  London. 
17S8. 

This  little  collcftlon  Is  chiefly  made  up  of  odes  to  folitudc,  to 
charity,  to  gratitude,  &c.  not  diftinguiftied  by  any  approach  to  either 
extreme  of  incorredtnefs  or  of  elegance.  If,  in  the  circle  where  the 
author  lives,  they  give  him  the  reputation  of  a  poet,  he  lhaU  not 
accufe  the  Reviewer  of  having  malicioufly  difturbed  an  enjoyment  fo 
harmlefs.  The  reader  may  therefore  adjuft  his  opinion  by  the  foL 
lowing  extraft: 

'  *  To  a  lady  on  her  Birthday, 

*  Maria,  now  your  race  is  run, 

Through  gliding  years,  to  tnxenty-one. 

That  pleafing  day  falutes  your  eyes. 

For  wiiich  the  fair  fo  often  fighs. 

While  miilrefs  of  herfelf  fhe  feems 
.  Amldft  a  thoufand  golden  dreams. 

*  But  you,  Maria,  taught  to  know 
How  frail  is  happinefs  below. 

Will  meditate  on  Moments  fled. 

Irrevocable,  o’er  your  head ; 

You’ll  think,  with  life’s  fliort  feene  in  view, 

How  precious  timey  how  feeble  youy 
*  How  quickly  the  revolving  fun 
Has  led  you  on  to  t^wefity-one, 

‘  Accept  thefe  warmeft  wilhes,  penii’d 
,  Not  by  a  flatt’rer,  but  a  friend. 

-  To  you  may  each  returning  year 

With  an  increaiing  blifs  appear  ;  , 

And  w'hile  your  earthly  joys  renew, 

.  Still  keep  a  better  feene  in  view ; 

That  you,  when  life's  weak  flame  is  done. 

May  think  in  peace  on  twnty-one,^ 

AltT.  35.  Authentit  Adventures  of  the  celebrated  Count  eft  di  la  Mot  ft 
Valwy  from  her  Birth  to  her  Efcape  from  Prifon ;  including  th 
nvh'ole  Tranfd^ion  nvith  Cardinal  De  Rohany  relative  to  the  Bidmoni 
.  fieeklace ;  a^o  an  Account  of  her  Family,  Tranfated  from  tk 
Frenchm  .  To  nvhich  is  added  a  Narrative  of  her  Efcape  to  London^ 
m  Rated  hy  herfilfy  and  Memoirs  of  Ixr  Sifter y  under  the  Charaiier  oj 
Marianne,  izmo,  2s.  Keariley.  London,  17S7. 

Hiis  long  title  is  fufficiently  defcrlptive  of  the  book  and  its  con¬ 
tents  ;  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  fay  that  there  is  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  being  fufficiently  authentic.  We  fay  fuficiently  ;  be- 
caofe  tke  fubje{l  is,  in  truth,  of  little  impoitance  ;  and  though  the 
myfienoua  tranladion  of  the  necklace  lias .  occupied  much  attentioiii 
jmd  given  rife  to  much  tumid  biography  in  the  prefent  day ;  yeti 
when  um^  Ihall  have  ranged  each  event  in  its  proper  place,  the 

petty 
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retty  intrigues  of  this,  artful  woman  will  fcarccly  be  nientloacd, 
othcrvvife  than  in  a  maiglnal  note,  by  the  future  hilldrian. ! 

Art,  36.  Reclufe\  or^  The  Hlfiory  of  Lady  Gertrude  Lejly^ 

Sy  Mtfs  EJlher  Fingle/s^  2  vols,  i2mo.  5s.  Barker.  Lon- 
'  don,  1789.  • 

In  fome  remarks  from  *  a  gentleman  cf  eminence  in  the  literary 
world^  which  precede  this  work, 'we  are  affured  that  the  ftory  is  in- 
terefting  and  well  imagined,  the  incidents  pleafing  and  natural^  the 
diftiem  eafy,  and  even  elegant ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  it  is  mucB 
fupenor  to  the  general  run  of  novels !  ‘  ' 

After  fuch  a  charafter,  one  would  have  imagined  that  nothing  was 
left  to  the  Reviewer  but  to  praife  the  work  ;  but  the  faft  appears  to 
be  the  contrary.  From  Mr.  Lewes,  this  gentleman  of  ‘  literary 
eminence,’  of  whom  we  never  heard  before,  we  diflent  in  every  par¬ 
ticular.  The  didion  is  never  above  mediocrity ;  of  the  incidents, 
few  are  new  or  interefting;  and  how  far  tlie  (lory  is  welLimagined, 
the  reader  mull  determine  when  he  is  told  that  the  heroine  marries 
a  man  from  motives  of  difinterefted  affedlion,  yet  fecretly  delpifes 
him  for  his  mean  birth  !  And  aftef  that,  on  his  fuppofed  death,  (he 
marries  a  fecond,  from  motives  of  pure  benignity,  to  fave  him  from 
a  match  to  which  he  had  exprefled  a  repugnance.  The  reclu/e,  who 
gives  the  title  to  the  piece,  is  the  offspring  of  the  firll  marriage, 
who  is  kept  in  concealment  from  the  fecond  hufband. 

Art.  37.  DeatVs  a  Friend ;  a  Novel.  By  the  Author  of  the  Bafard% 
2  vols.  i2mo.  4s.  Bew.  London,  1788. 

An  unfortunate  paffion,  conceived  by  an  uncle  for  his  niece,  oc- 
cafions  fuch  a  tumult  in  his  bofom  as  to  make  the  intervention  of  death 
not  unacceptable.  Such  is  the  idea  which  is  here  fpun  out  into  two 
volumes.  We  cahho't  greatly  wmmend  the  performance ;  nor  do 
we  much'approve  of  the  fubjed.  The  mention  of  fuch  attachments, 
however  qualified,  may,  to  weak  minds,  fuggell  ideas  which  they 
would  not  otherwife  have  conceived. 

Art.  38.  Fhe  Widovj^  of  Kent  \  cr^  The  Hi/lory  of  Mrs.Rovoley^  a 
Novel.  2  vols.  8vo.  8s.  Noble.  London,  1788.  •  ^ 

The  fufferings  of  Mrs.  Rowley,  whofe  two  forts  are  gone  as  ad¬ 
venturers  t6  India,  are  here  wrought  into  a  very  interefting  tale; 
and,  while  the  ftory  amufes,  there  is  a  vein  of  pious  refignatioa 
which  pervades  the  whole,  and  which  can  fcarccly  fail  of  a  better 
and  more  lading  impreffion. 

The  only  defed  we  lhall  notice  is  in  the  number  of  epifodes 
introduced;  which  has  now  become  a  general  fault  in  this  fpeciea 
of  compofitlon ;  as,  wherever  the  limits  of  the  original  plan  are 
found  too  narrow,  the  introduftion  of  fapplcrncntury  matter,  is 
lef>  difficult  than  a  judicious  expanfion  of  the  firft  ideas.  The  epi¬ 
fodes  in  this  work,  however,  that  of  Mr.  Gordon  in  particular,  are 
W)t  uner4tertaining. 
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Art.  39.  Toe  Fal/e  Fr  'unus  ;  a  No^ceL  In  a  Series  of  Letters, 

«  the  Author  of  the  Ring.  2  vols.  i2mo.  5s.  Barker.  Lon^ 
don,  17^5* 

The  tendency  of  thefe  volumes  5s  to  exhibit,  in  the  fird  inft^rxe, 
the  danger  of  too  much  domellic  familiarity,  between  married  per- 
fons  and  their  intimates ;  and,  in  the  fecond,  thofe  refultlng  from  a 
french  education.  Sir  William  Brookes  and  his  fiGer,  being  ad^ 
mittedinto  the  houfe  with  Lord,  and  Lady  Wimbledon,  conceive  a 
paffion,  the  latter  for  his  lordihip,  the  former  for  his  lady  \  which, 
after  being  produftive  of  various  calamities,  terminates  in  the  death 
of  Sir  William  and  his  filler. 

The  author  is  deferving  of  praife  for  the  defign,  which  is  not  i!!- 
managed,  on  the  whole,  though  feveral  improbabilities  appear  in  the 
courfe  of  the  (lory.  The  diction  and  fentiments  have  noLhing  to  re¬ 
commend  them  to  particular  obfervation,  ^ 

POLITICAL. 

AaT.  40.  An  Addrefs  to  thofe  Citizens^  nohoy  in  their  public  and prh 
•vate  Capacity y  refejied  the  Claim, of  the  late  Houfe  of  Commons  to  no* 
minate  the  Minijiers  of  the  Crown.  8vo.  6d.  Debrett.  Lon¬ 
don,  1788. 

The  author  of  this  Addrefs  deems  the  prefent  queftion  refpe6ling 
the  regencys  to  be.  Whether  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  colleagues  Ihall  be  in- 
Tciled  with  the  whole  regal  authority,  under  a  commiffion  unlimited 
ill  extent  and  indefinite  in  duration.  He  aiTerts,  that  to  maintain 
that  the  two.  houfes  of  parliament  have  a  legiflative  power  without 
the  crown,  is  by -ftatute  criminal ;  and  that  confequcntly  no  legiflative 
power  exills  in  the  kingdom,  unlefs  the  exercife  of  regal  power  dcr 
volves  upon  the  prince. 

Art.  41.*  The  Parliamentary  Opinions  of  Lord  Man sf  eld y  Sir  Dudley 

♦  Ryder y  Mr.  Charles  YorkCy  Mr.  IVilliam  Bedford y  i5c.  on  the  Choice 
of  a  Regency y  or  Regent ;  nvith  other  Decifionson  that  interefing  Sluef 
tion.  8vo.  IS.  6d.  Stockdale.  London,  1788. 

.  The  editor,  in  his  preface,  pledges  himfelf  that  the  opinions  con¬ 
tained  in  this  pamphlet  are  ablblutcly  genuine.  We  are,  however,  at 
a  lofs  to  conceive  why,  in  that  cafe,  the  editor  ihould  give  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Beckford,  feeiningly  at  full  length,  with  his  name  prefixed  to 
it,  and  only  the  fum  of  the  arguments  ufed  by  the  other  great  fpeakers, 
without  diitinguifliing  any  name,  either  on  one  fide  or  on  the  other. 
To  thefe  opinions  are  added  the  parliamentary  proceedings  on  the 
occafion  which  gave  rife  to  them. 

Art.  4.7.  RefeBions  on  the  Formation  of  a  Regency.  In  a  Letter  to  a 
Member  of  the  Lower  Houfe  of  Parliament.  8vo.  is.  Debrett. 
London,  1788. 

•  The  purport  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  recommend  that  the  executive 
government  be  intruded  to  a  Angle  perfon :  firft,  from  the  facility 
and  fimplicity  of  the  expedient ;  and,  next,  from  die  intricacy  anJ 
danger  of  iniUtuting  a  council  of  regency,  which  the  author  brings 
forward  a  number  of  arguments  to  prove. 

Art. 
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j^RT.  43*  ^  fertous  Addrefs  to  the  Slueen,  PriKce  of  ITaleSj  and  the 

public  at  large,  relative  to  his  Majejiy  s  unhappy  Situation,  By  the 
Rev.  Theodore  Jack/on,  A,  M.  410.  is.  Jliebau.  London,  1788* 

This  pamphlet  begins  with  a  few  ftrifturcs  on  death,  and  the 
profpe6l  of  a  fpeedy  diirolution.  It  next  adverts  to  his  majefty’s  un¬ 
happy  fituation  ;  and  then  touches  upfm  the  merits  and  popularity  of 
the  prefent  adminiftration.  The  author  then  dHculTes  the  quelikm 
of  the  regency,  which  he  recommends  adminillration  to  prefent  to 
the  prince  unfettered.  The  prince,  he  is  ready  to  acknowledge,- had 
once  many  follies ;  but  now  they  are  infinitely  fewer,  and  very  few 
vices.  The  abilities  of  the  leading  members  of  oppofition  are  next 
canvafied,  and  extolled  in  the  moll  glowing  terms ;  but  yet,  not- 
withftandihg  thefe  panegyrics,  a  change  of  minillers  is  recommended 
to  the  prince  to  be  avoided.  The  author  reveres  the  virtues,  and 
admires  the  abilities  of  oppofition  ;  yet  cannot  help  thinking  that  m 
change  of  adminiftration  would  be  a  moll  unfortunate  and  dcllruflivc 
meafure  to  the  country.  Thefe  llridlures  arc  followed  by  a  few  con¬ 
doling  periods  addrefled  to  her  majefty. 

Art.  44.  The  Princess  Right  to  the  Royal  Diadem  defended ;  being  am 
Anfwer  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  fackfon  5  Serious  Addrefs.  By  a  GentUmoM 
of  Lincoln  s- Inn.  4to.  is.  Riebau.  London,  1788. 

This  is  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Jackfon’s  obfervations  on  death,  on  his 
panegyric  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  and  on  his  taking  upon  him  to  cenfure  the 
condudl  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  recommending  a  continuance  of 
the  prefent  men  in  power. 

Art.  45.  Epitre  aux  Anglois  dans  hs  trites  Circonfances prefentes.  8 VO. 

IS.  Elmfley.  London,  1788. 

This  eplllle,  written  by  a  young  female  foreigner,  might,  with 
equal  propriety,  be  fiyled.a  fennon,  and  is^  as  it  may  be  fuppofed,  a 
little  in  the  Methodillical  llrain.  It  is  addrelTed  to  all  ranks  and  de- 
feriptions  of  men,  recommending  them  feverally  to  turn  from  their 
evil  ways,  and  to  humble  themfelves  before  God,  that  he  may  give 
a  bleffing  to  their  prayers  for  removing  this  unhappy  calamity  with 
wjiich  our  nation  is  afflifted. 

Art.  46,  Thoughts  on  the  prefent  alarming  Crifs.  Humbly  addrejfei 
to  both  Houfes  of  Parliament.  By  a  voell-sneaning  Briton.  8vo.  6d. 
Hookham.  London,  1788. 

This  pamphlet,  after  making  an  euloglum  on  the  prefent  admi- 
wllration,  recommends  their  appointing  the  Prince  of  Wales  foie  re¬ 
gent,  without  any  reftridlions.  It  is  the  only  chance,  the  author 
lays,  which  the  nation  feems  to  have  for  the  prefervation  of  its  fa¬ 
vourite  minifter ;  and  that  otherwife  it  will  be  appointing  a  i-egency 
^  which  the  regent  is  anfwcrable  foj  nothing. 
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SITUATION  OF  GAEAT-BAlTAlN. 

fituation  of  Great-Britain,  during  the  three  laft 
**  months,  forms  a  memorable  epoch  in  hiftory,  and  muft  be 
regarded  as  an  object  more  interefting  to  the  nation  than  even 
the  revolution  in  America.  Within  this  fliort,  but  eventful 
{:^iod,  the  friends  of  their  country  have  hot  only  had  the  mor¬ 
tification  to  behold  their  amiable  fovereign  deprived  of  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  excrcifmg  the  funflions  of  the  crown,  but  the  moft 
determined  oppofition  exerted,  as  ufual,  to  obftrudt  the  fettle- 
incnt  of  the  government.  In  all  emergencies  of  a  fimilar  na¬ 
ture,  it  is  undeniably  evident,  from  the  whole  concurring 
telUmony  of  the  national  annals,  that  the  right  of  nominating 
n  regent  pertains  entirely  to  the  people ;  and  that  no  perfon, 
however  nearly  related  the  crown,  pofTefles  even  the  flighteft 
pretenfions  to  fuch  a  ftation,  without  the  pofitivc  appointment 
of  the  two  legiflative  aflemblies.  It  has  been  afTerted,  never- 
thekfe,  in  contradiction  to  this  manifeft  rule  of  the  ftate,  that 
the  heir-apparent,  when  of  full  age,  had  an  indefeafible  right,  irt 
luch  circumltances,  to  aflume  the  fovereign  authority;  and 
when  the  foundation  of  this  argument  was  refuted,  with  all  the 
united  force  of  legal  analogy  and  hlftorical  precedents,  its 
abettors  next  had  recourfe  to  the  qualifying  fubterfugc,  that  an 
adjudication  of  parliament,  however,  was  neceffary  to  confirm  the 
autbority  of  the  regent. 

QUESTION  OF  RIGHT. 

This  Q^ieftion  of  Right  was  ftarted  immediately  after  the 
meeting  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament;  and,  to  the  immortal 
honour  of  the  fewants  of  the  crown,  it  was  not  relinquifhcd 
as  an  abttracl  proppfition  of  no  importance  to  the  public,  but 
was  contefteJ  with  a  firmnefs  becoming  men  who. were  actuated 
by  an  inviolable  regard  to  the  liberties  and  conftitutioii  of 
their  country.  By  the  magnanimous  condu£l  of  tfiofe  ini- 
iiillers,  and  the  majority  of  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  thi^ 
important  queftion  was,  after  the  moft  mature  inveftigation,  and 
inipitc  of  all  the  efforts  of  oppofition  to  the  contrary,  dctcr- 
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mined  in  favour  of  the  people.  Nor  is  It  unworthy  of  remark, 
as  a  fingular  coincidence,  that  the  day  of  this  celebrated  dc- 
cifion  was  precifely  the  hundredth  anniverfary  of  that  renowned 
«poch  which  eftablifhed  the  liberties  of  the  nation  by  the  folemn 
recognition  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  that  palladium  of  Britiih  frec- 
I  don),  and  everlalting  monument  of  its  glory. 

RESTRICTIONS.. 

The  juft  determination  of  the  queftion  of  right,  however, 

\  I  would  prove  but  a  weak  fecurity  for  the  defence  of  the  conftitu- 
tion,  at  the  prefent  crilis,  were  it  not  followed  by  compctei^ 
reftridllons,  which  may  preferve,  as  entire  as  poflible,  the  dig¬ 
nity  and  happinefs  of  the  fovercign,  and  the  interclts  of  the 
nation.  The  idea  of  invefting  the  regent  with  the  whole  of 
the  monarchical  power,  is  repugnant  to  every  principle  both  of 
ljuftice  and  political  expediency.  W ould  it  be  either  juft  or  ex¬ 
pedient  to  facrifice  the  intrinfic  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  to  the 
wll,  perhaps  the  caprice,  of  a  temporary  delegate,  who,  in  the 
ardour  of  mifguided  youth,  and  in  the  novelty  of  power,  might 
laviflh,  ill  a  few  weeks,  fuch  honours,  and  employments,  ani 
donations,  as  would  exhauft,  duiing  many  future  years,  the 
fourccs  of  royal  munificence,  and  plunge  our  gracious  fove- 
reign,  on  the  reftqration  of  his  health,  into  inextricable  embar- 
ralfment  ?  Shall  it  be  falfely  urged,  againft  all  reftridtions,  that 
they  will  debilitate  the  executive  government,  when  every  ne-^ 
|;|ceflary  channel  is  left  open  for  the  exercifc  of  the  regent’s  au- 
^  ^thority?  He  will  not  have  the  power- of  creating  peers;  bitt 
what  detriment  can  refult  to  the  public  from  this  fo  much  mai^- 
nified  reftrlftion  ?  The  power  of  conferring  the  honours  q£ 
:|Peerage  is,  indeed,  not  only  a  faluAry,  but  indifpenfable  pre- 
Irogative  of  the  crown;  as,  without  its  exiftence,  one  of  the 
i  fconftitutional  branches  of  the  legiflature  would,  in  procels  of 
|tinie,  become  extinfl.  But,  becaufe  fuch  a  prerogative  is  ne- 
Iceflary  in  the  conftitution,  will  any  one  affirm  that  a  temporary 
[  jfufpenfion  of  it  can  in  the  leaft  degree  affect  the  interefts  of  the 
jnation  ?  In  what  obfeure  region  of  the  empire  exift  thofc  men 
|\riio,  we  are  given  to  underftand,  have  a  claim  to  fenatorial 
[  |diftinftion  in  their  country  ?  Men  who  have  merited,  without 
I  |obtaining,  this  envied  meed  of  peerage,  from  a  fbvereign  par- 
j  Iticularly  difbofed  to  the  retribution  of  important  and  eminent 
,  |fervices  ?  If,  as  feems  moft  probable,  they  arc  ranged  under 
i  ^the  banners  of  oppofitlon,  they  are  men  whofe  pretenfions  t<> 
public  virtue  it  will  not  be  eafy  to  admit;  men,  whofe  labours 
puve  been  conftantly  exerted,  not  in  fupport  of  the  dignity  of 
]the  fdvereigu,.and  the  interefts  of  the  nation,  but  in  one  uniform 
^and  unprincipled  repugnancy  tg  all  the  mcafures  and  objedb  of 
!  government. 
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Expediency  of  the  restrictions. 


Reft  fictions  upon  the  authority  of  the  rerent,  in  the  preferlt 
circumftancey,  muft  appear,  to  all  impartial  men,  to  be  a  mea¬ 
sure  of  indifpenfable  expediency.  While  he  is  prohibited  from 
granting  peerages  and  patent  places,  and  thrufting  intrufive  fer*- 
vants  into  the  moll  fecret  recefl'es  of  the  royal  houfehold,  he 
will,  as  has  already  been  obferved,  enjoy  all  the  power  that  is 
necefliiry  for  cotidudling  the  affairs  of  the-ftate;  and  to  defire 
any  greater  portion  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  would 
betray  a  degree  of  impatience  to  afeend  the  throne  prematurely. 
He  will  enjoy  power,  ^  which,  if  exercifed  with  prudence,  will 
procure  him  not  only  the  univerlal  efteem  of  the  nation,  but, 
in  a  ftiort  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  approbation  of  his  royal 
progenitor  ;  but,  if  ufed  with  indiferetion,  may  terminate  in 
conTequenccs  alike  fatal  to  his  own  future  repofe  and  fame,  and 
dccifive  of  his  majefty’s  calamity. 

SITUATION. OF  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  the  fituation  of  a  prince  more  delicate 
than  that  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  the  prefent  crifis  ;  but  never, 
at  the  fame  time,  was  there  any  fituation,  in  which  the  proper 
line  of  condu£l  could  be  more  clearly  pointed  out,  or  where  any 
deviation  from  it  would  be  cither  more  important  or  more  blame- 
able.  Surrounded  at  prefent,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  the  leaders  of  a 
defperate  partyj  who,  regardlefs  of  the  duty  which  he  owes  both 
to  his  royal  parent  and  his  country,  endeavour  to  pra£life  on  the 
facility  of  his  difpofition  to  pufh  themfelves  again  into  power; 
if  unhappily  he  Ihould  give  way  to  their  felicitation  or  artifices, 
he  may  expcdl  to  incur,  immediately,  either  the  general  impu¬ 
tation  of  an  unworthy  prince,  or  the  defpicable  charafter  of  a 
weak  one.  It  never  will  be  forgotten  that  thofe  men  attempted, 
when  formerly  in  office,  to  violate  the  conftitution  of  the  Hate; 
and  through  the  whole  of  their  conduct,  both  before  and  fince 
that  period,  have  maintained  an  unremitting  oppofition  to  the 
intcrefts  of  their  country.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  Ihould  con¬ 
tinue- the  prefent  minifters,  who  arc  not  only  the  choice  of  his 
roj'al  father,  but  have  procured,  as  having  merited,  the  uni- 
verfal  confidence  of  the  people,  he  will  obtain  the  honourable 
dlftint^Ion  of  thofe  glorious  princes  whom  hiftory  delights  to 
edebrate.  Let  him  refleft  that  the  prefent  minifters,  by  the 
wifdom  of  their  condudl,  both  in  domeftic  and  foreign  affairs, 
have,  in  the  {hort  (pace  of  five  yeafSj  raifed  the  nation,  from 
the  lowed  ftate,  to  an  envied  pitch  of  profperity ;  and,  to  add  to 
their  fame,  have,  at  this  extraordinary  crifis,  difplayed  fuch  an 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  conftitution,  and  fuch  zeal 


for  the  interefts  both  of  their  fovereign  ^nd  their  country,  as 
muft  more  than  ever  endear  them  to  the  public  gratitude  and 
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ff^cem  which  are  teftified  not  only  by  the  numerous  adJrclTcs 
from  the  dlrt'ercnt  parts  of  the  nation,  but  by  the  fhameful  re- 
fources  pra<Slilcd  by  oppofition  to  fupprels  this  honomable  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  the  general  fentiments  of  the  people.  Thofe 
approved  minifters  may  retire  from  the  cabinet,  if  fuch,'  in  an 
evil  hour,  Ihould  really  be  the  will  of  the  regent ;  but  the  tfif- 
milHon  of  fuch  men  w’ill  throw  upon  him  an  imputation  not 
very  confillent  with  the  principles  either  of  filial  piety  or  pa- 
triotifm  ;  and  the  nation  will  long  to  behold  the  fetting  rays  of 
a  delegated  power,  which  could  exhibit,  in  its  orient  period,  fuch 
portentous  prefoges  of  a  dark  and  dilaftroiis  adminiftration.  The 
prefent  crifis  will  determine  with  all  the  world,  whether  the 
charaifter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (hall  be  configned  to  fame,  or 
the  {hades  of  cverlafting  difgrace ;  and  according  as  he  now 
ails,  will  he  be  compared,  by  future  hiftorians,  to  the  glorious 
example  of  a  Titus,  or  the  execrated  model  of  a  Nero  ! 

IRELAND. 

What  will  be  the  conduct  of  Ireland,  on  the  prefent  occafion, 
we  ihall  not  take  upon  us  to  determine.  It  will  depend,  as  at 
other  times,  on  the  temper  and  prevalence  of  party.  But  though 
Ireland  is  become  an  independent  kingdom,  it  continues  to  be. 
governed  by  a  lord-lieutenant  as  formerly  ;  and  this  ofHcer  being ' 
nominated  by  the  King  of  Great- Britain,  or,  in  his  room, 
the  regent,  there  leems  to  be  no  reafon  for  any  particular  refo- 
lutions  of  the  Irifb  parliament  on  this  important  emergency. 

I 

BELLIGERENT  POWERS. 

The  only  military  operation  continued  through  the  winter, 
feems  to  be  the  fiege  -of  Oczakow,  which  has  at  I  aft  been  re¬ 
duce,  by  a  fatal  accident,  to  fubmit  to  the  arms  of  Ruffia.  "I'tiis 
important  event,  as  it  lays 'the  Euxine  open  to  the  naval  power 
of  that  nation,  cannot  fail  of  deeply  afFefting  the  interells  of 
the  Ottoman  court ;  and,  whether  peace  Ihould  enfue,  or  the 
war  be  profecuted  with  vigour,  it  will  throw  an  unexpeiSIed,  and 
perhaps  decifive  advantage,  into  the  fcale  of  the  Imperial  allies. 

EMPEROR. 

•  The  unfortunate  emperor,  with  his  prepofterous  policy,  has 
at  length  determined  to  wreck,  upon  his  own  fubjecls  of  Brabaiit, 
that  unprovoked  vengeance  which  he  has  for  twelve  months  been 
attempting  in  vain  to  pour  upon  the  dominions  of  T urkey.  The 
people  of  that  province  having  refufed  to  pay  the  taxes  impofed 
upon  them  for  the  fupport  of  the  prefent  war,  he  formally  de- 
Totes  them  to  deftrudhon ;  and,  the  better*  to  accomplilh  his 
puipofe,  has  revoked  not  only  the  am  nelly  foiLlerly  granted  in 
their  favour,  but  the  ft  ill  more  inviolable  obligations  of  an  oath, 
which  he  folemnly  bound  himfelf  to  protea  them.  The  in- 
confiftency  of  this  condudl  is  the  more  elarinr,  when  it  is  rc- 
wembered  that  the  chief  reafon  afligned  for  the  hoftilitics  againfl 
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the  "^rurks  was  profcfTed  to  be  motives  oi  religion.  .What 


faith  can  be  placed  hereafter  in  the  treaties  of  a  prince  who  thus 
flagrantly  violates  the  molt  facred  obligation  amongft  men  ? 
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To  the  Editors  of  the  English  Review. 
Gentlemen. 

Correfpondent,  in  your  laft  Review,  having  doubted  whe¬ 
ther  the  Bible  has  been  tranflated  into  that  dialedl  of  the 
Sclavonian  which  is  fpoken  in  Upper  Lufatia,  I  can  inform  him 
that  fuch  an  one  was  printed  at  Budiflen  or  Bautzew,  in  quarto, 
in  1728,  and  in  a  fmaller  form  in  1742.  This  tranflation  was 
made  from  Luther’s,  by  four  clergymen,  natives  of  that  country, 
who  appear  to  have  executed  their  talk  with  very  great  ability 
and  zeal.  Having  determined  on  this  laudable  undertaking,  they 
met  at  Budiflen,  and  agreed  what  part  of  the  work  each  of  them 
fhould  refpedlively  take.  They  entered  upon  it  April  14,  1716, 
and  brought  it  to  a  conclufion  September  27,  1727.  During 
this  period  they  held  forty-five  meetings,  each  of  which  gene¬ 
rally  lafted  three  days,  for  the  purpofe  of  mutually  difeufling  the 
fcnle  of  difficult  texts,  collating  their  tranflation  with  the  ocla- 
vonian,  Polifh,  Bohemian,  and  other  verfioas,  and  revifing  every 
part  with  the  utmoft  care  and  attention. 

The  Wenden,  or,  as  they  were  anciently  called,  Sorabi,  and, 
more  properly,  in  their  own  language,  Sferbi,  became,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  early  converts  to  Chrifliariity.  Bifhop  Otho,  who,  in, the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Lotharius  II.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twelfth  century,  travelled  from  Bamberg  into  Pomerania  to  pro¬ 
pagate  the  Cnriftian  faith  in  thofe  parts,  is  faid,  in  , palling 
through  Lufatia,  to  have  completed  the  converfion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country  from  paganifm.  It  is  certain  that 
they  renounced  the  errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome  foon  after 
Luther  oppofed  them  with  fo  much  fiiccefs,  and  embraced  the 
doiSlrines  of  that  great  reformer.  Little,  however,  was  done  to 
furnifh  them  with  religious  infl:ru£Iion  by  the  publication  of  books 
in  their  own  proper  diale6f,  till  the  year  1703,  when  the  pious 
munificence  of  a  noble  female  procured  them  a  tranflation  of  the 
Pfalms  of  David,  and,  three  years  after,  that  of  the  New  7'cfta- 
ment.  The  inhabitants  of  Lower  Lufatia  fpeak  a  dialect  different, 
in  fome  refpc6ls,  from  that  abovementioned.  The  New  Tefta- 
ment  has  been  tranflated  into  it.  I  forbear  to  add  more  on  this 
fubje^.  If  you  think  the  above  w’orchy  a  place  in  your  Joui  nal, 
you  are  welcome  to  it,  from 

Yourconftant  reader, 

Jan.  19,  1789#  OxoNiENSis. 
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f  Another  Reader  of  the  English  Review,  in  our  7i€xt. 
Commumcations  for  Tjie  English  Review  are  requejled  n 
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hefent  /n  Mr.  Murrat,  No.  32,  Fleet-ftreet,  London;  ^Shere  ^uh 
feribers  for  this  Monthly  Performance  are  reJl^edfuily  defred  to 

their  Names%  . 


